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THE BOYS IN BLUE 
AT PHILADELPHIA. 


A FEW weeks ago it was 
currently remarked by the op- 

nents of General Guant that 
his nomination excited no en- 
thusiasm. Nv doubt, there- 
fore, our Democratic friend: 
are somewhat surprised by the 
overwhelming majorities in 
Vermont and Maine which be- 
token as certain a victory for 
GRANT and in Novem- 
ber as was secured for 
in 1864. With the soldiers 
and sailors it is all one way. 
They know better than the 
politicians for what they fought, 
and they more fully apprecia‘e 
the issues of this Presidential 
canvass, The Convention of 
Soldiers and Sailors at Phils- 
delphia on the Ist and 2d in- 
stant, was, as regarded the en- 
thusiasm which it called forth, 
the most remarkable affair of 
the kind that ever occurred. in 
the Quaker City. On the Ist, 
delegations of the ‘* Boys in 
Blue” from all parts of the 
country crowded every train 
leading to the city. A portion 
of the afternoon and evening 
was occupied by those who had 
arrived in hearing an address 
of welcome from Mayor M*M1- 
CHAEL, and the speeches of 
Generals Barnum, 
Rick, Burwsipe, and other 
prominent oflicers of the army. 
The mass meeting was assem- 
bled in front of Independence 
Hall. ‘* Philadelphia's heart,” 
says the Evening Telegraph of 


that city, “‘th®obbed in one 
mighty pulsation of welcome 
to the brave * Boys in Blue.’” 
= The quiet disbanding of our 

= 2 ==: of war proved that this army 
was held together by no pur- 
pose beyond that of the salva- 
tion of the nation. This pur- 
pose, and this alone, still holds 
together the soldiers and the 
sailors, and their voice will 
therefore be listened to with- 
out hesitation by the masses of 
the people. It is well that the 
who fought should speak fort 
in times like these—that they 
whom Granxt once led glori- 
ously through sq many battles, 
should have a prominent share 
in the expressicn of the peo- 
ple’s purpose to &till follow him 
to a victory which is final and 
decisive. 

The 2d of October was the 
great day of yhe Convention. 
It was a holiday in Philadel- 
phia. The parade and proces- 
sion was the grandest ever wit- 
nessed in that city. There 
were in the line of march dele- 
gations from all parts of Penn- 
sylvania, from New York and 
Brooklyn, from Delaware, 
Maryland, and Washington, 
fron Ohio, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Maine, and 
Vermont. Prominent in the 
procession was a battalion of 
prisoners from Andersonville, 
Belle Isle, and other prison- 
pens of the South, and closing 
up the line were ambulances 
and carriages carrying the 
maimed heroes of the war. 
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MASS MEETING OF THE “BOYS LN BLUE” IN FRONT OF INDEPENDENCE HALL, PHILADELPHIA, Ovronen 1, 1968. 
(Sxetonen sy Turopore R. Davis.) 
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THE “BOYS IN BLUE” MARCHING DOWN CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Ocroszr 3, sr R.' Davis.) 
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The streets were crowded with the citizens and 
with strangers who had flocked into the city by 
thousands; the houses also, decorated with the 
Stars and Stripes, were densely packed with spec- 
tators. In passing a given point this vast pro- 
cession occupied an hour and ten minutes, It 
was like a second grand review of the armies of 
the Union. 
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GENERAL BUTLER AND THE 
REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


HERE is nothing which has given the Re-* 


publican party a stronger hold upon the 
intelligent moral support of the country than 
the action of its great National Convention. 
It met at a moment of extraordinary excite- 
ment, when conspicuous Republican Senators 
were denounced as pickpockets by certain mem- 
bers of the party because they honestly voted to 
acquit the President. As to the party conse- 
quences of their votes, those gentlemen were 
certainly as able and honest judges as their ac- 
cusers, and they were of the sincere opinion 
hat personal duty and the party advantage 
were coincident. 

But the pressure against them was extraordi- 
nary. Conspicuous gentlemen were very anx- 
ious that the Converition should condemn them. 
General Burier, we believe, was of this opin- 
ion. The General had also pronounced for 
paying the Five-Twenties in greenbacks, and 
vigorously defended his views, which were vir- 
tually those afterward put into the Democratic 
platform. Fortunately the Chicago Republic- 
an Convention represented the sentiment of 
the party every where; and its good sense in 
refusing utterly to censure an honest difference 
like that involved in the impeachment, and its 
high principle in requiring payment of the debt 
according to the spirit as well as the letter of 
the contract, assured the country that the party 
was neither mastered nor represented by those 
who advocated national dishonor, and who 
sneered at morality in political action. The 
Republican party passed through an appalling 
peril last spring, and so triumphantly that its 
scope has never been fully appreciated. When 
trusted Republicans said that they were sick of 
the slang of honesty in regard to the vote of cer- 
tain Senators, they merely emitted a feeble echo 
of the old Democratic cry, that it was a duty to 
vote for the Devil if he were regularly nomin- 
ated. 

The late Massachusetts Convention acted in 
the same spirit with that at Chicago. The 
National Republican party repudiated at Chi- 
cago the views and the policy advocated by 
General Butter, and the Convention of his 
own State overwhelmingly affirmed that action. 
Yet General Butter, who, after the adoption 
by acclamation of the National platform de- 
manding the spirit as well as the letter of the 
contract, deliberately voted in Congress to swin- 
die the public creditor, thereby repudiating the 
authentic declaration of the party, loudly pro- 
fesses peculiar zeal for party regularity and 
orthodoxy. Now the Republican party asks 
the confidence of the country upon two grounds, 


» both distinctly stated, and both fully under- 


stood. One is Congressional reconstruction 
upon the principle of equal rights, and the 
other is payment of the debt according to the 
epirit of the contract. No man who does not 
support both these measures can fairly claim to 
represent the party. If any such man receives 
a regular party nomination it must be assumed 
that there has been intrigue, and any upright 
party man.is released from the support of such 
a nomination. What Republican in New York 
would feel bound, as a party man, to vote for 
Frrnanpo Woop for any office whatever, even 
if he had received a regular Republican nom- 
ination ? 

But there is another than the technical party 

view. A man who openly advocates a breach 
of the public faith in one particular, as General 
Butter does, reveals a moral unsoundness 
which is perilous at every point. The Gen- 
eral's attempts to hush up his views, to per- 
suade the State Convention to say nothing 
about paying the debt, and to assure his Dis- 
trict Convention that he favored only the mild- 
est form of swindling, merely serve to show still 
more distinctly the danger of placing him in 
high and responsible position, ‘The character 
of representatives in Congress does not concern 
their own districts more than it concerns the 
tountry. The Republicans of the Fifth Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts have no right to send a 
man to Congress to make laws for New York 
and the other States who rejects one of the 
chief principles of the party, and more particu- 
larly when his declarations imply a positive po- 
litical immorality. Let the Republicans of that 
district ask themselves whether they think the 
cause of the country, as it appears to Repub- 
licans, can wisely be intrusted to a Congress 
composed of men whose views upon a cardinal 
point have beey distinctly rejected by the Na- 
tional and State Conventions. 

In a Congress of General Buriter’s what 
would become of the principles upon which the 
Republican party is conducting this canvass ? 


If the Republican party in this country means 

to throw moral principle overboard, and if the 
effort is to be openly and distinctly made in 
Massachusetts, the party and the country are 
doomed. We might as well be ruined by suc- 
cessful rebellion as by triumphant corruption, 
And if Republican leaders are to teach that 
morals do not enter into politics, and that a na- 
tion may properly do what a man would be sent 
to the State Prison for doing, then such Repub- 
lican leaders will teach and prove that good 
faith may as well be broken in one way as in 
another; and they will not hesitate to break 
faith with the loyalist at the South as well as 
with the public creditor every where. If the 
Republicans of the Fifth District of Massachu- 
setts send to Congress a man whom they know 
is willing to swindle the bondholder, they send 
@ man who upon occasion would betray the 
negro. 
It is of incalculable importance that the party 
should not merely elect its candidates at this 
time, but should long retain power. The ad- 
ministration of General Grant, as his character 
and career assure us, will be firm, moderate, 
and wise. We may justly expect him to sur- 
round himself with sagacious and truly liberal 
men, who will help to secure the prolonged 
ascendency of the party upon its recognized 
principles, But it is essential to that result 
that our majority in Congress should be com- 
posed of men of moral scrupulousness as well as 
of ability and experience, ‘‘Smart men,” adroit 
politicians, unscrupulous self- seekers will not 
only most seriously embarrass the administra- 
tion, but throw the party out of power. Be- 
cause General BuTLER was a prompt and vigor- 
ous military dictator at New Orleans in the 
midst of a civil war, it by no means follows that 
he is a wise or safe legislator. 

The Republicans of the Fifth District of Mas- 
sachusetts have a very serious responsibility. 
They are watched with great anxiety by their 
brethren every where. The opportunity is given 
them by the nomination of R. H. Dana, Jun., 
to determine between two men, both of un- 
questionable ability; one a man of the most 
spotless fame, who has been always a Repub- 
lican by the profoundest conviction, and whose 
views are to-day the authentically 
opinions of the party in the country and in the 
State; the other, General Butter, who advo- 
cates breaking the public faith. If the Fifth 
District of Massachusetts chooses the latter, we 
hope it will speak tenderly of the choice of the 
Fifth District of New York. 


THE REVOLUTION IN SPAIN. 


Tue throne of Isapetia of Spain has fallen 
as suddenly and hopelessly as that of Louis 
Patiprze in France twenty years ago, and 
there is probably nobody in the world, except 
a true Bourbon, who does not believe that the 
end of the Spanish monarchy is the beginning 
of hope for the Spanish people. Nothing shows 
more plainly the changes that have taken place 
in the world than the comparative indifference 
with which this event is regarded. The doc- 
trine of divine right in every application has 
been so entirely discarded that not only does no 
king think of interfering in the Spanish revo- 
lution, but nobody imagines that any king would 
be so foolish. It has become pretty plain that 
the evil course of the French revolution of the 
last century was chiefly due to the meddling of 
other powers. If France had been left to man- 
age her affairs in her own way, it is not at all 
evident that the country must have fallen under 
the tyranny of the terrorists. But when the 
crowns made common cause against her the 
result was inevitable. It is curious and painful 
to remark that such was the fever of the time— 
scarcely one of the chief contemporary foreign 
observers and critics of the Revolution compre- 
hended the event which they either passionate- 
ly denounced or enthusiastically hailed. From 
Bouxke to Panve the real significance of the 
movement escaped them. 

But nobody will preach @ coalition and a 
crusade against Spain. No sane human being 
can imagine that a reactionary rule of priests 
and a coygt like that of Isanetxa can be serv- 
iceable to any country; and no people in Eu- 
rope would probably suffer its government to try 
to force her back upon her throne, Indeed 
that is the great change of which we spoke. 
Continental politics have ceased to be a mere 
game of kings. It is the people which has 
come to the throne even in the monarchies. 
This is strikingly illustrated in Spain. There 
appears to have been no substantial resistance. 
GonzaLes Bravo resigns, and the Queen calls 
Concua to the head of the Ministry. But the 
army and the fleet are found to be united for 
the revolution. The cities declare against the 
Queen. Concna himself joins the movement, 
and the Queen leaves her kingdom, and is a 
powerless refugee at Pau, as Cuartes X. of 
France was at Holyrood. The Queen is gone, 


will the monarchy remain? This is the ques- 


‘tion, and this involves the possibility of trouble. 

If there be any really strong and organized 
party of Spanish Republicans it will now ap- 
pear. General Pru is not a Republican, and 
nothing would seem to be more foreign to the 
habits and traditions of Spain than any truly 
Republican movement, But the political ac- 


tivity and progress of the European mind is re- 
markable. The political aspect of the Conti- 
nent by no means represents the political con- 
viction; and the peace is as much kept by royal 
doubts of the real temper of the people as by 
hostile armaments. The debates and resolu- 
tions of the late Labor Congress at Brussels re- 
veal the consciousness of the body of the people 
that they, and not the heads of Governments, 
are the real “persons of importance.” JoHn 
Brieut, in one of his speeches, quoted the 
lines, written we believe by Georce WITHER, 
which two centuries ago expressed a truth 
which has become in America, and is becoming 
in Europe, the cardinal point for statesmen to 
remember : 
“ Know there's on earth a a thi 

Veiled though it be, tak aren or King.” 

This thing exists in Spain as elsewhere; and 
the times and the circumstances of the country 
invite its appearance. Whatever form the Gov- 
ernment will now finally take must, it seems to 
us, be first determined by a constituent assem- 
bly or an appeal to the people. Such an ap- 
peal would be, of course, very much controlled 
by priests and reactionaries. But the result 
would inevitably be some constitutional and 
moderate government, although it were a mon- 
archy. Speculation is useless in the face of 
events daily reported. But so remarkable a 
fact as the peaceful fall of the Spanish Bour- 
bons reveals a condition of the Spanish mind 
which a truly sagacious leader migh< turn to 
the best account for liberty and progress, 


GENERAL M‘CLELLAN. 


Generat M‘CLELLAN has returned from Eu- 
rope, and there has been a torch-light proces- 
sion in his honor, which was probably not all 
that its projectors had anticipated. The Gen- 
eral did not declare himself. He did not even 
name Ssrmour nor hurrah for He 
merely said ‘*Thank you, gentlemen,” bowed, 
and retired. As usual, he was in a false posi- 
tion. There is something touching in the con- 
tinued determination of some interested persons 
to make the General a great or a representative 
man, There was, indeed, atime when the need 
of a great military leader was felt to be so urg- 
ent that, will he nill he, the country insisted that 
the General was he. He was the little Napo- 
LEON. General Scott had expressed compli- 
mentary opinions, and the fight in West Vir- 
ginia showed that the great man was coming. 
The General went to Philadelphia and received 
a sword, and said, modestly, that the war was 
to be short, sharp, and decisive. And all the 
while those wretched Quaker guns were mak- 
ing mouths at him from Manassas, It was no 
fault of the General's that the country was de- 
ceived. But it is sad to think of the Chicka- 
hominy swamps, and it is even ludicrous, now 
that the facts are becoming known, to recur to 
that history. If, after the terrible seven days, 
and the unopposed withdrawal of Lze from An- 
tietam, General M‘CLELLAN had quietly disap- 
peared from public view, there would have been 
an irresistibly tragi-comical, but not a very hos- 
tile feeling in regard to him, and the final ver- 
dict would have been that we were ourselves 
most to blame in insisting that any man was 
great merely because we wanted a great man. 

The serious error of General. M‘CLELLAN 
was accepting the candidacy of the party that 
demanded the triumph of the rebellion. He 
then deliberately became the representative of 
the Copperhead spirit of the country. It was 
the result of conviction or of sheer weakness. 
If it were conviction he is entitled to the same 
patriotic regard as WapE Hampton. If it were 
weakness, where should we have been had he 
been elected? His defeat was so signal, so 
overwhelming, that he naturally left the coun- 
try; and yet there was, and undoubtedly still 
is, a feeling that he is constantly drifted with- 
out his will into positions where he does not 
naturally belong. What could be more amus- 
ing than his nomination to a Republican Senate 
by AnpREW JoHNsON as Minister to England ? 

Now that the General is at home again it 
must seem to him a little hard to be obliged to 
fraternize with Semmes and Rospert 
Toomss. In 1864, indeed, they hoped for his 
election, but they took no other part in public 
affairs than being annihilated by Suzrman and 
Winstow. It must be a singular sensation for 
the Union General whom Lzsg baffled in the 
field to help Lex at the polls by opposing the 
Union General to whom Lzg surrendered. We 
can easily imagine General M‘CiEe.uan feeling 
that he has returned a little too soon—except 
for the absurd fate that always puts him awry. 

When the torch-bearers came the other even- 
ing and M‘C.etxaw reflected that they were 
the representatives of those who bitterly op- 
- the war in which he made all the dis- 
tinction he has, how his thoughts must have 
played truant with the jubilant Boys in Blue 
who were shouting and singing and filling the 
n¢ighboring city with patriotic joy! No won- 
der he said but a few formal words. No won- 
der he merely thanked the torch-bearers, and 
remarked that they would not expect a speech. 
He did not even say that his heart was with 
them. He did not breathe a wish that the 
candidate of Hampton and Semmes and 


Coss and VaLLanpicHam might be 


elected. When General M‘Cretian thought 
of four years ago the spectacle must have 
seemed to him a little spectral. The report 
says that the crowd was disappointed. But 
what must General M‘CiELian be ? 


THE BOYS IN BLUE. 


Tue late great assembly of the Boys in Blue 
at Philadelphia shows how deeply stirred is the 
heart of the country by the issues of the politica] 
campaign. For the first time—and we see it 
with the utmost pleasure—the officers of the 
army feel that they have duties as citizens 
which they are bound to perform with the rest 
ofus. The Lieutenant-General writes, indeed, 
that he thinks soldiers should not take an active 
part in politics—by which we hope he means no 
more than that they should not become braw]- 
ing partisans. But General Suerrpan tele- 
graphs from Fort Harker, ‘‘ Say to the Boys in 
Blue that it is as essential to have a political vic- 
tory this fall as it was to have an Appomattor 
in ’65, and that every man who loves his cou 
should vote for Grant.” These are the words 
of a man who is no less a citizen because he is 
a soldier. The truth is, that the vast majority 
of the officers and men of the war hope for the 
defeat of Szrmour precisely as they hoped for 
the defeat of Lez. Mr. Hi11, of Georgia, one 
of the most reckless of the late rebels and now 
of the ‘Southern Democrats,” says, in a letter 
to the Tribune, that he finds very wide-spread 
conviction in the Northern States that the elec- 
tion of Grant will promote peace at the South. 
It is, indeed, a very wide-spread conviction. 
And there was a persuasion equally profound 
in 1864 that the election of M‘CLELLAN would 
give success to the rebellion. ‘They were both 
different forms of the same feeling. 

The vast and enthusiastic gathering in Phil- 
adelphia was but a sign of the enthusiasm and 
resolution of all loyal men in this country. The 
question was asked by the shot at Fort Sumter, 
shall the Union be maintained? The question 
was asked by the nomination of Szrmovr, shall 
the Union be governed by its friends or its ene- 
mies? The spirit that saved the Union will 
now secure the control of the Government to its 
friends. All other issues have disappeared. 
The attempt of the Democrats to “push the 
financial question” has recoiled upon themselves 
by developing the truth of the financial situa- 
tion, which shows that at the present rate of 
taxation the whole debt can be readily paid 
within twenty years, and that taxation can be 
incalculably lightened by a restoration of polit- 
ical confidence. The morals of Democratic 
financial administration are exhibited in the 
official conduct of the last Democratic Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Its economy is shown 
in the financial management of the city of New 
York. The financial question has “ pushed” 
the Democratic party in rather an unexpected 
manner, 

There remains the paramount question of the 
preservation of peace in the country, without 
which every interest languishes and taxation 
grows heavier. Peace, however, is not dis- 
turbed by the clash of arms only. Constant 
apprehension, a perpetual menace, the con- 
sciousness that a party of disorganization is 
paramount, that ignorance and prejudice are in 
power, produce that unhealthy agitation which 
is fatal to the confidence without which there 
can be no real increase of wealth. And this 
question it is which such assemblies as that of 
the Boys in Blue answer. They show, as the 
great popular demonstrations during the war 
showed, that the American people are not de- 
ceived. ‘There were mistakes enough made in 
the management of the war, but the people 
knew that the war was their cause. There 
have been some mistakes, doubtless, in the Re- 
publican policy of reconstruction, but the peo- 
ple know that that policy is necessary to secure 
the victory won in the field; and that that pol- 
icy is therefore the policy of peace. 

This was the significance of the jubilee of the 
Boys in Blue. This will be the meaning of the 
entrance of the Chief of the Boys in Blue into 
the White House. 


DISRAELI AND GLADSTONE. 


Tue English elections seem to promise a re- 
sult as decided as our own. It is now supposed 
that Mr. GLapsTone will have a majority of one 
hundred and thirty-six or even more. In re- 
gard to his opponent, the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Disraktt, the chief question has been, whether 
he would propose a still more radical Irish pol- 
icy than Mr. Giapstone’s, and whether he 
could carry his Tory adherents with him if 
he did, as in his measures of electoral reform. 
All summer Mr. Disragti has been silent. 
There have been constant rumors of his cun- 
ning intention to repeat his previous policy, 
but nothing has been known until now, when 
he has made his declaration of intention. 

It will be remembered that at the last session 
of Parliament Mr. GLapstone proposed the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, am act of the 
simplest justice. Mr. DisraE.t opposed it, but 
the House strongly supported Mr. GLaDSTONE. 
After contesting the point a little while Parlia- 
ment was dissolved, and an appeal was made 
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to the electors. It was supposed by those who 
have more respect for Mr. Disraxti’s ability 
than for his principle that he would soon ascer- 
tain the probable drift of the elections, and act 
accordingly. But simultaneously with the gen- 
eral concession of a large GLADSTONE majority 
comes the Disraetti declaration of which we 
speak, and which reasserts the policy that is 
apparently to be decisively rejected by the vot- 
ers. This is interpreted to mean that Mr, Dis- 
RAELI has discovered that he can not carry his 
party for any measure which will out-Gladstone 
GLapstong, and that he has resolved to go down 
with all his colors flying. 

The difficulty for him is that even dull men 
can comprehend this question; and the Tory 
party includes that class of our fellow-beings. 
‘¢T do not say,” said Mixx, “that all Conser- 
vatives are stupid; but I do say that stupid men 
are generally Conservatives.” Even Squire 
WesTERN can see that the “ Papists” rejoice 
at the disestablishment of the English Church 
in Ireland, and that is enough. To please the 
Papists is to encourage Popery, and to encour- 
age Popery is to endanger the Protestant suc- 
cession. Mr, Disraett might refine upon 
householders and compound householders so 
as to make it appear that ap enlarged vote 
must be an increase of Tory strength, but no 
jugglery could make an Irish policy which Pop- 
ery applauded a true British policy—in the 
minds of Sir Roger pe Covervey and his 
friends, And the cry of No Popery which 
Mr. Drsrakxi now raises is addressed to the 
modern pp CovEeRLeys and their intelligence. 

But we confess that nothing in the Minister’s 
career makes us suppose that he would hesitate 
at a still more remarkable coup than any he has 
attempted, If the election shows an immense 
majority for Irish reform, why should not the 
Queen open Parliament with a speech favoring 
it? It then becomes a Ministerial measure, 
and when the House adopts it it is a triumph 
of the Minister, and Mr. Giapstone does not 
come into office. Mr. Disraevi is probably 
very indifferent whether he remains Minister 
by Liberal or by Tory support. The theory of 
the British Constitution is, that the Ministerial 
policy shall conform to the declaration of a ma- 
jority of the House. If a Minister is skillful 
and nimble enough to yield to the majority in 
time, the constitutional custom is maintained. 

Hitherto it has been a point of honor with an 
English Prime Minister to represent the policy 
of one of the two great parties, and if his meas- 
ures were defeated, to retire for the representa- 
tive of the other party and policy. But Mr. Dis- 
RAELI has changed all this. ‘The Tory policy 
has been opposition to electoral reform. When 
Mr. GLADSTONE was in power three years ago 
Mr, Disraktt, as the Tory leader, opposed it. 
The Tory opposition prevailed, and he came 
into office. But the real conviction of Parlia- 
ment, as he ascertained, was for reform, and 
he therefore proposed a scheme even more lib- 
eral than Mr. Guapstone’s. Mr. DisRak is 
not properly a Tory. His principle evidently 
is that the will of the House should prevail, 
and when that will is liberal Mr. Disrae i is 
Liberal. When that will demands disestablish- 
ment, why should not Mr, Disraei disestab- 
lish? But there is probably a point beyond which 
even Mr. Disrak i's cleverness would not be tol- 
erated, If he should attempt his old game, it is 
by no means improbable that the House would 
return to the old routine by a vote of want of 
confidence, This would certainly be done in 
the event, we suppose, if Mr. GLapstonx had 
the nimble iutrepidity of Mr. Disraz xt. 


THE DROUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


We had accepted as correct the statement 
of the British press, and of numerous newspa- 
per correspondents in England, that the great 
drought was broken by the rains which fell on and 
subsequent to the llth and 12th of August. But 
although the rain-fall of August was three and 
a half inches, and vegetation had assumed some- 
what of its ordinary appearance, particularly in 
the low valleys, yet no benefit had been con- 
ferred on the root crops, which are now past re- 
covery, and but very little on the pastures. The 
expectations formed in England from these 
rains removed much anxiety; but, although but 
little is said on the subject directly, we suppose 
that they have been utterly disappointed. The 
subject is of too great consequence to the peo- 
ple of England and to the farmers of this coun- 
try to justify any careless words in considering 
the present situation in this respect. 

The Manchester Guardian of the 18th of Sep- 
tember, in discussing the question of the sup- 
ply of water to the town of Manchester, at the 
request of **the authorities” makes the follow- 
ing statement: “The drought still continues, 
and it has long ceased to be possible to antici- 
pate or speculate with any degree of certainty 
as to the time when we shall have in this dis- 
trict any rain-fall which will materially increase 
the storage in the corporation reservoirs, upon 
which so enormous a population is dependent 
for the supply of water absolutely necessary for 
health and comfort. The drought has now, 
with little or no material interruption, continued 
Sor the unprecedented period of nearly six months, 
and it is hardly necessary to say that the Water- 
Works Committee have for many weeks past 


been compelled to consider in what way the 
consumption can be reduced, and been watch- 
ing with the greatest anxiety the gradual but 
constant diminution of the water in the reser- 
voirs,” 

Manchester is second in population among 
British towns only to London, and is the largest 
in manufactures, and her arrangements for the 
supply of water were on a scale corresponding 
with the importance of the place. In an area 
of 350 acres there was usually stored three 
thousand millions of gallons in a region 650 
feet higher than Manchester. The water-shed, 
comprising the extreme east of the county of 
Cheshire and a small portion of Derbyshire and 
Yorkshire, consists of about 19,000 acres, part 
of the hills which constitute the back-bone of 
England. The River Etherow, which after- 
ward becomes the Mersey, is the main source 
of supply. The Etherow, after receiving twen- 
ty or thirty brooks of various size, is arrested 
by three embankments thrown across the val- 
ley, whereby three reservoirs are formed, in 
which the water is stored. The ordinary depth 
of water in one of them is 84 feet, but in the 
same paper of the 15th it appears that its bot- 
tom, consisting of land which has not been 
reaped for twenty years, is now exposing its old 
furrows, that the lines of hedges long submerged 
may now be traced, and that the slight stream 
which yet flows has retired to its old bed, the 
banks of which had not been obliterated by the 
depth of 84 feet of water that had so long rest- 
ed upon them. The rain, instead of enter- 
ing these reservoirs, ‘‘ was all absorbed by the 
ground.”......°*The springs that, united, con- 
stitute the water-course, are lower now than 
they were before the rains in August. Upon 
the moors the bogs are all dry, and great fis- 
sures and cracks in the earth serve to suggest 
how much rain the land will swallow before the 
springs are in the slightest degree affected.” 
Water, however, was still stored in one or more 
of the reservoirs. ‘“* When the inhabitants con- 
sider,” continues the Manchester Guardian, “ the 
reports appearing constantly in the papers of 
the very short period (varying from one or two 
to three or four hours) during which water is 
supplied to the inhabitants in neighboring towns, 
and in other cases of the entire failure of ail 
supply by the authorities, they have reason to 
congratulate themselves that the Corporation 
are, after such a period of drought, and not- 
withstanding the large demands upon their 
works, still able to propose to supply water for 
during eight hours of each day,” etc. 

We have been thus particular in presenting 
the facts with respect to this particular district, 
because they are of themselves interesting, and 
bear very strongly on the question about which 
doubt is expressed in our own papers as to the 
extent and character of the drought. The ut- 
most candor and accuracy were required as be- 
tween the authorities and consumers, and there 
was no temptation to mislead, such as may be 
perceived in the published telegrams from En- 
gland with respect to the crops. The Mark 
Lane Express of the 21st of September says : 
‘* The renewal of the drought lasted up till Fri- 
day, and began to excite apprehensions, both 
in this country and abroad. But the copious 
thunder-showers that then fell gave promise of 
the needed supplies, and should October be fine 
we may have a very abundant aftermath, which 
would partly make up for the deficiency in the 
hay and root crops.” Mr. SANDERSON repeats 
his exaggerated estimate of 34 bushels of wheat 
per acre, and an increase this year of 3,000,000 
quarters, 

In our issue of the 26th ultimo we/had oc- 
casion to speak of the appearance which the 
potato tuber presented in several fields of this 
district. They were described as being not 
larger than sparrow’s eggs, and to have sprout- 
ed after the rains of the llth and 12th of Au- 
gust. These were the late potatoes. A re- 
cent Number of the Mark Lane Express men- 
tions that it is feared that some of the late po- 
tatoes will not keep through the winter, and the 
hope is abandoned that turnips sowed in the 
place of those destroyed previously will come 
to maturity. The potato crop is second only to 
that of wheat, 

The situation, therefore, is improved only to 
this extent—that the pastures had become 
green, and afforded a slight and temporary 
amount of food to sheep and cattle; and unless 
the soil of England possesses qualities of an 
unusual character—in the Country Gentleman it 
is stated that a drought of only a fortnight near 
the maturity of the crop had diminished the 
quantity of wheat in the county in this State in 
which it occurred—it can not be otherwise than 
that every crop which was subjected to the 
drought in England in April, May, June, and 
July must have suffered largely. This is ad- 
mitted of barley, oats, hay, hops, carrots, tur- 
nips, and pastures, but it is claimed that wheat 
is beyond the average! The Maidstone Jour- 
nal, the organ of the hop-growers, sums up the 
resumé of this year’s production of hops as fol- 
lows: “ Perhaps a greater discrepancy was nev- 
er known in the growth—a great part very bad, 
another good. The amount must be less than 
an average, and a great part very indifferent.” 
As this is generally a thoroughly and deep 
rooted plant, these observations apply equally 
to the crop of wheat, which is grown on light 


as well as on heavy soils, and from spring plant- 
ing, and that largely, as well as from fall plant- 
ing. The nearly entire destruction of many 
spring crops, and the partial destruction of 
wheat on light soils, justified the inference that 
wheat must be below an average’s No facts 
have yet been presented in the British press to 
interfere with this reasonable deduction. 

The farming interest of this country may 
therefore be sure that the drought in England 
and in parts of France, Russia, and Germany, 
will produce a large demand for food from our 
surplus, and if supplies of it from this quarter 
are not pressed upon the market in injudicious 
quantities, remunerating prices will be paid. 
The interests in London and Liverpool are too 
vast to induce a full exposure of their necessi- 
ties and wants. Whatever their stock recently 
harvested may amount to it will be used so as 
to promote their objects most effectually, which 
are to obtain supplies in sufficient quantities 
and at low prices. The season has been too 
hot to justify large accumulations of food thus 
far, such as would be liable to become heated 
and damaged, and limits have been rigorously 
fixed, so far as wheat is concerned, which in 
their purchases have seldom been exceeded, as 
the consumption of the new crop permitted 
them to wait. <A time will unquestionably ar- 
rive before their harvest of 1869, when it will 
be necessary to yield to outside views of price, 
but we have no disposition to aid in any specu- 
lations upon their wants, or to do more than 
to help in obtaining a fair price for our own 
products. 


THE INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY. 


Ar last the New Dominion Government has 
determined the route for the Intercolonial Rail- 
way, and that great thoroughfare is actually 
commenced, Engineers have been assigned to 
several sections, and gangs of men are at work 
on the Matapedia, Miramichi, and other points 
at approved intervals along the route. These 
initial steps have been taken so quietly that few 
are aware that the work is in progress, 

The route selected is that known as the North 
Shore or Major Robinson route, which the Gov- 
ernment has decided is the only one that pro- 
vides, in a military and commercial point of 
view, for the national objects involved in the 
undertaking. The Western route, which seem- 
ed to present claims for special favor, was ob- 
jected to as running so near the Maine front- 
ier that it would be useless as a military road 
in case of war; while the Central route trav- 
ersed, for the most part, an uninhabited wilder- 
ness, The North Shore line touches at the 
principal Gulf ports, and is the shortest of the 
three, the distance from Quebec to Halifax be- 
ing 656 miles. But 171 miles are already built, 
so that the portion remaining to be constructed 
is only 485 miles—of which 167 miles are in 
the Province of Quebec, 238 in New Bruns- 
wick, and 80 in Nova Scotia. The total cost 
of the line is estimated at $20,000,000, or 
$4,000,000 more than for the Western route. 
The British Government guarantees the interest 
on $15,000,000 at 4 per cent., and there are 
$5,000,000 at 6 per cent. not guaranteed. 

For twenty years an intercolonial railroad has 
been the-dream of ambitious Canadians. Asa 
measure of public utility, it was declared to be 
indispensable to the commercial and political 
advancement of the British Provinces, and final- 
ly came to be universally regarded so. By the 
efficient strategy of shrewd leaders, and the pow- 
erful engines of argument and statistics which 
they brought to bear, the necessity for such a 
road was made clearly apparent, Its construc- 
tion, they showed, would unite and harmonize 
clashing elements, and prove a panacea for dis- 
orders that had long retarded the material pros- 
perity of the country. It would promote trade, 
attract immigration, create wealth, and make 
the Provinces devotedly loyal to each other, if 
not to the mother country. For a long period 
the Intercolonial question served its purpose in 
many a close political contest, and at last sup- 
plied the mighty lever that accomplished Con- 
federation. But for the pledge that the rail- 
road would be built, New Brunswick never 
would have joined the Colonial Union; and 
without the assent of New Brunswick there 
could have been no “‘ New Dominion.” 

Advocates of Confederation never ceased to 
press upon that reluctant Province the advant- 
ages which it must derive from the railroad. 
More than one-half the line would necessarily 
run through her territory, and her resources 
would be developed in a corresponding ratio. 
The mere pecuniary outlay for its construction 
($12,000,000 or so) would of itself stimulate 
trade and make money abundant. St. John 
would be the chief entrepét of the whole line, 
so that it would be enabled to compete easily 
with Halifax for its proportion of the heavy 
through traffic. Flour would be cheaper, and 
Canada would offer an open market for her 
manufactures. Other advantages, too numer- 
ous to mention, were to accrue to the Province 
from the construction of this road. All were 
conditional, however, upon her acceptance of 
Confederation. 

And so New Brunswick yielded her prejudices. 

But she has been overreached in the bargain, 
and now sees how comparatively valueless her 


new acquisition is destined to be, The road 
does not run within a hundred miles of St. 
John, Instead of traversing a rich and popu- 
lous section of the Province, promising great 
commercial advantages and a fair pecuniary 
return, it skirts its northeastern limit, following 
a long and circuitous route through a sparsely 
settled region, whose trade is so limited that 
even with government subsidy it now barely 
sustains a fortnightly steamer for séven months 
in the year. But a far more serious difficulty 
is, that years before the Intercolonial can pos- 
sibly be finished, the European and North Amer- 
ican Railway, from Bangor to St. John, will 
have been in full and successful operation — 
thereby establishing an unbroken line of rail- 
way communication between Halifax and Mon- 
treal, and 25 miles shorter than by the Inter- 
colonial route. Under the circumstances, it is 
difficult to see how the latter can ever secure 
any thing like a paying traffic; or, indeed, 
that it can ever prové other than a miserable 
failure. Honest and intelligent Provincials 
admit this already. The Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, which traverses the wealthiest part of 
Canada, was £17,000 sterling iff arrears last 
year, after paying expenses; the Inter-* 
colonial can not certainly be expectéd to do 
better. Two-thirds of the traffic of the Prov- 
ince must inevitably flow into the United States. 
It has long been awaiting an outlet, and the 
natural one is that by the road now building to 
Bangor, Produce will not be sent 650 miles to 
Canada when it can find a ready market within 
300 miles. Of course the road will benefit New 
Brunswick beyond calculation; but the Province 
might have enjoyed every advantage it will con- 
fer without bartering her local privileges for the 
Intercolonial Railway, which will only prove a 
drag and a burden to her. 

The purposes for which the Intercolonial was 
projected have never been a secret, Mr, Garr 
once said, when pressing its claims: 

**We must keep our own trade within its own 
channels as much as possible. This policy 
must govern the expenditure of the country 
in the future. If we are to do our business 
through the States we might as well unite with 
them. There would then be no use for a sep- 
arate country.” 

The railway project vas used as 4 means to 
secure Confederation ; a union of the Provinces 
was deemed necessary to prevent absorption by 
the States. In 1865 there was a desperate ef 
fort made, on the part of Canadians, to head 
off the advocates of Western Extension whe 
were urging the construction of the road to 
Bangor. Nevertheless, New Brunswick ~sub- 
scribed largely, and the road is now in an ad- 
vanced stage of progress. The scheme of the 
Canadians has been wholly frustrated; and the 
lesson has once more been taught of the hope- 
lessness of attempting to turn aside the course 
of trade from its natural channels. As the 
“New Dominion” seems fated to do its busi- 
ness through the United States, taking Mr. 
GaLt’s own words, *‘ it might as well unite with 
them.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. | 


Genera our most Indian fight- 
er, is mye savages “to wall” (wherever that 
may be) with extreme vigor. He has advanced be- 
yond the borders of Texas. In Kansas the attack 
made upon Forsyth's command on the 17th, of which 
we give an illustration on ae. will call forth 
from General Sheridan the t which it de 
serves. General Sherman the whole thing i 

, and when the refractory are to be is 
he is a soldier who will not stop until the nalty 
has been exacted. F command at 
Fort Wallace September 2. 

General J. C. Hindman, late of the Confederate 
army, was assassinated at his residence im Helena, 
Arkansas, on the night of September 27. 

General M‘Clellan arrived in this port on the Cuda, 
September 29. His letter, read before the Democratic 
te in this city on the night of the Sth in- 
stant, while it damns the Democratit cause with faint 
— emphatically eulogizes Grant’s mi career. 

ow does “ Baldy” Smith like such a cont tion of 
his recent articles In the New York World? 
married September 94. His wife ls Mary Harlen, only 

tember e on! 
daughter of Senator Harlan of Iowa. 

A letter has recently been published written by 
Genera! Schofield—now Secre of War—to General 
Grant, May 25, indorsing both nominations and 


that Mr. Delmar over- 
states the public debt by $ me my and the ex- 


nses of the Navy Department 600,000. , 
P<The Geo Senate has the bill declaring 
negroes ineligible to office. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Sram is now locking. oe for a ruler, having de- 
the “last of the bons.” Napoleon, in this 
new emergency, has quite ue Prussia and seems 
bent upon carrying out his old idea of a 4 alliance 
of the races. mission from the Kipy 
of Italy to Napoleon gives some, plausibility to the tnm- 
ion that the French Bunpesor is disposed not only 
enter into more amicable relations with Italy, tut 
to aid in the establishment upon the 


A in-laws—the King of 
Portagal and Prince Napoleons “Phe fall of 
of Bourbon is, in any event, teribie. the 
to the 
amuesty to ail 


has lemned lengthy 
citizens and soldiers of Ha 
the disaffected who will! return to the 


Don Dorgingo Sarmiento, the new 
Argentine Republic, has proposed negotiations for 
peace betWeen Brazil and Paraguay. In the mean 
ime the war against General Lopez continues with 
results favorable to the allies. 
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4 
| 
| 
| Convention. 
General Gordon Gganger has been appointed to suc. 
ceed General Thomas in the Department of Tennessee 
and Kentucky. 
The statistics of Director Delmar, of Which the 
Democrats have made so mach political capital, have 
been materially modified an official statement of 
hrone of either ne a0 of Vietot Bmannc! Pr : 
| 
| ir egiance. 
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GENERAL DON JUAN PRIM. 


THE SPANISH INSURRECTION. 


Tue Spanish Revolution is now nearly accom- 
plished. It is the same storm that was muttering 
twelve months ago, and which has now burst in 
all its fury about the head of Isapetta II. City 
after city, province after province, have swollen 
the tide of insurrection. Even the army is not 
to be depended upon. There has been little 
fighting; the revolutionists appear to have had 
every thing their own way. On the 3d instant 
Marshal S—errano—who, next to General Don 
Jvan Pri, is the master spirit of the new move- 
ment—entered Madrid with seven generals of the 
army. The enthusiasm with which he was re- 
ceived by the citizens and the National Guard 
indicates that the revolution is as popular in the 


»Capital as in the provinces and other towns. 


General Prim has had abundant facilities for 
studying the art of war. He visited the scene 
of the Crimean War in 1854 as the Spanish Mil- 
itary Commissioner. He was also present in 
Virginia in 1862, where he witnessed the opera- 
tions of the Peninsular campaign, and had every 
opportunity for observing the discipline and tac- 
tics of both the National and the Confederate 
armies. The revolutionists have established a 
Provisional Junta; they have formally deposed 


the Queen, who is now 
a guest of the Emperor 
NAPOLEON ; steps have 
been taken for an early 
election of a Constitu- 
ent Assembly; Mar- 
shal EsparTero has 
been called to the head 
of the state; and a new 
cabinet has been form- 
ed, with SERRANO as 
President, and General 
Prim as Minister of 
War. 

No radical revolution 
in the Spanish Govern- 
ment will probably fol- 
low this outbreak, even 
if we concede the ulti- 
mate success of the in- 
surgents. The great 
purpose of the Spanish 
people is the overthrow 
of Queen Isa BELLA and 
of the house of Bour- 
bon. Queen ISABELLA 
has issued a proclama- 
tion protesting against 
the validity of the Pro- 
visional Government. 
But she is powerless to 
Wy resist a movement al- 
4h ready so successful. 
IsABELLA came to 
| the throne in the midst 
of a civil war. She 
' was born at Madrid, 

October 30, 1830, and 

was proclaimed Queen 

when only three years 

old. She has had very 

little to do with the 

affairs of government, 
concerning herself chiefly with her own pleas- 
ures. She has forfeited the respect of her sub- 
jects. Her -stanchest supporters belong to the 
Church party. 


STONER’S LIFE-PRESERVING AP- 
PARATUS AT HAVRE. 


A FEw weeks ago a throng of people gathered 
on the grand quay of Havre, whence the steamer 
Courrier was about to sail on an excursion. The 
municipal authorities, and a considerable num- 
ber of literary and scientific men of note, were 
present by invitation. At iwo oclock the wheels 
of the Courrier moved to the sound of music, 
and in half an hour the steamer was in the mid- 
dle of the harbor, nine miles from land. In less 
than three minutes Mr. Stoner and his compan- 
ion were dressed in their life-preserving costume, 
and leaped into the waves, furnished with a case 
of provisions. 

They were soon almost out of sight, for the 
motion of the boat had not been slackened. The 
excited passengers kept their eyes fixed on the 
black spot that was dancing up and down on the 
waves, and waited anxiously for the boat which 
had put off to approach the swimmers. They 
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QUEEN ISABELLA II. OF SPAIN, 


were soon discovered taking a comfortable meal 
on the top of the waves from the covered buoy 
which served as their cupboard. 

About an hour of this exercise served to give 


i 
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i 7 ‘ EXPERIMENTS AT HAVRE WITH THE NATIONAL LIFE-PRESERVING APPARATUS OF M. J. STONER, OF NEW YORK. 


a sufficient idea of the efficacy of the apparatus. 
After their repast the gentlemen took paper and 
tobacco from the inexhaustible cupboard, and 
manufactured cigarettes, which they smoked at 
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their ease, while the waiters on the Courrier with 


an unsteady step offered refreshments to the la- 


dies, and the popping of Champagne corks en 
livened the scene. A vexatious rain, precede 
by gusts of ind, hastened the return of the party, 
"A few words concerning Mr. STONER inve 
tion. A large cork belt, properly adjusted in at fics 
jble manner, ancl covered by a garment of Indi 
rubbercloth in one piece, constitutes the whole cos 
tume. ‘This garment clings of itself to the wrists 
and with the aid of a hood and a few buckles | 
confined round the figure so as to leave the nec 
free. 

Two leaden weights buckled on the feer ser) 
to fix the centre of gravity low enough to he 
the balance easily. ‘Two canvas 
adjusted so as to aid in moving and in guidin: 
the course. By the side of the swimmer floats ; 
buoy full of provisions, from which he can obtat. 
fresh water by the aid of a small rubber tube. 
An upper compartment holds food enough to las: 
a man several «lays. 

Mr. STONER made another excursion on the 
30th of August, accompanied by Messrs. CRAD 
pock and Epwarp Vanzanpr,and Mrs. Crap 
pock, who had consented herself to try the lite 
preserving apparatus. ‘The spectacle this time 
was different: the Courrier lett the dock at halt 
past eight in the evening, and when the exper! 
ment commenced a strong wind raised the wave- 
to an imposing height; the sun had long since 
disappeared, and the moon, at times covered hy 
thick clouds, only lighted the scene at intervals. 
The spectators were filled with anxiety ; for they 
had completely lost sight of these pioneers ot 
progress, and were ignorant of their fates. 

Luminous rockets soon revealed the where- 
abouts of the four swimmers. ‘These are signals 
of distress, designed to attract the attention of 
vessels to shipwrecked persons who need their 
aid. Bengal lights were also displayed with ex- 
cellent effect. 

After so conclusive an experiment it may be 
affirmed that Mr. Sroxer has rendered an im 
portant service to navigation and to humanity bh) 

greatly lessening the risks of life on the water, 

After admirably enacting a rescue trom sli 
wreck the experimenters were taken on board 
amidst the frenzied applause of the spectators. 
when their clothing was found to have remained 
perfectly dry. 

The inventor, who is a native of New York, 
was received at the wharf with new huzzas min- 
gled with the strains of the bands of nits, 


JEROME BAILEY’S RESTITUTION. 

WE read of people ‘* who have a scale of your 
whole nervous system, and can play all the gam- 
ut of your sensibilities in semitones — touching 
the naked nerve pulps as a pianist strikes the 
keys of his instrument.” We read that ** there 
are as great masters in this nerve-ployving as 
Vieuxtemps or Thalberg in their lines of perform 
ance.” 

Agnes Macauley, up in her little room-—it was 
a rear room, and in the third storv—hathed her 
eyes, and bathed her forehead. and picking 
piece of sewing. took a few siitches, biting her 
lips, and wrinkling her forehead, and winking 
hard to keep the tears back. It was no use. 
Her fingers were unsteady, her head was aching, 
and there were tears trickling like rain down her 
cheeks. She tossed the sewing into a basket, 
and commenced walking the tloor in a nervous, 
highly excited manner. Agnes Macauley had 
met one of these rare performers that morning, 
and her nerves were all vibrating vet to his skill- 
ful touch. 

Agnes Macauley was a music-teaclier: not a 
young girl with a slight knowledge of niu-ie, who 
nade attempt to teach the rudiments, but a wo 
man who might have made a noise in the world 
with her musical abili- 
ties, according to the 
opinion of her friends 
and the critiques who 
had listened to her sing- 
ing and playing. 

She had taken her 
stand at Mrs. John Vin- 
cent’s grand piano that 
morning, a patient, mod- 
erately contented wo- 
man. She had kept 
time for three of Mrs. 
John Vincent's daugh- 
ters with remarkable ac- 
curacy, and was busy 
counting for the fourth, 
When the door-bell rang 
with a clear, sharp, ani 
decisive ring that sound- 
ed all through the house. 

** Women never ring 
like that,” remarked the 
eldest of Mrs. John Vin- 
cent’s daughters, almost 
woman. ‘‘I’m sure 
it’s a man.” 

Agnes Macauley con- 
tinued hercount. *‘ One, 
two, three, four; one, 
two, three, four; one, 
two, three, four; one, 
two, three—oh !” 

At that sudden ex- 
clamation the child who 
was taking her music 
lesson paused with her 
fingers on the piano- 
keys, and asked : 

** What's the matter, 
Miss Macauley? Did I 
strike a wrong key ?” 

Agnes Macauley did 


not answer. There was 
& Wrong key struck else- 
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MONUMENTAL STATUE OF COMMODORE PERRY AT NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND, 


where than on the piano, and she was looking 
rarcht at the visitor in Mrs. John Vincent's par- 
lordeor It was a gentleman, who came directly 
forward with 
face. Agnes Macauley thought involuntarily of 
(arker Dombey and Sen ;” Carker with his 
broad smile and gleaming teeth. 
"This is an unexpected pleasure, Miss Mac- 
attley.” was the greeting from between the shining 
rows of teeth. 
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smile that wreathed his whole 


A. Warp, ny Rookwoop, New York.—[{See Pace 662.) 


| If he had been Vieuxtemps or Thalberg he | 


could not have felt more exquisite delight at 
sight of a grand instrument with magnificent 
compass and delicacy of tone. 

Agnes Macauley shivered. It was the pre- | 
monitory sign of the delicacy of her organization; | 
and then, with a command of herself that showed | 
her power of will, she said, coolly: ‘* How do 
| you do, Mr. Bailey ?” 
| ‘I never was better,” answered the gentle- 


‘sit ATS THE MATTER, MISS MACAULEY? 


DID I STRIKE A WRONG KEY?" 


man. ‘* My voyage has quite cured me of that 
old affection of the heart, or lungs, or liver that 
used to trouble me, and I flatter myself I am a 
perfect picture of health. I see music has its old 
charm for you,” 

Agnes Macauley made brief denial. ‘‘ No,” 
she answered; music ceases to be charming 
when it is analyzed into one, two, three, four for 
the better drilling of pupils.” | 

‘**[T see you are devoted to the piano still, in 
spite of-your indifference,”.the gentleman .con- 
tinued,as if his first touch had failed to strike 
the real responsive chord. , 

‘* Yes,” Agnes Macauley answered, in a proud, 
defiant way. ‘“*I am devoted to the piano as 
washer-women to their tubs, and seamstresses to 
their needles. They are the tools wherewith we 
earn our daily bread.” 

The man had struck the right chord now. 
Jerome Bailey had made Agnes Macauley con- 
fess to him that she was a music-teacher. She 
glanced nervously toward the door, Why did 
not the Vincent ladies come ? 

Jerome Builey shifted his touch, like a mu- 
sician testing the compass of an instrament. ‘‘ I 
suppose I will find your mother and sisters at the 
old place ?” he remarked. 7 

“The. old place has passed strangers’ 
hands, and my mother and sisters have gone 
West,” Agnes Macauley answered, in a voice 
that suggested a moan down deep in the springs 
of her life. 

‘**Ah!” Jerome Bailey exclaimed, as if he 
were hearing the news for the first time. Agnes 
Macauley knew better. John Vincent's sister 
Grace had told her only that morning of her 
meeting Jerome Bailey the night before at Mary 
Elliott’s musicale, and the surprise he had ex- 
pressed at learning the reduced circumstances of 
the Macauleys. Why did not the Vincents 
come? She began to pick at the ends of the . 
crimson sash thrown carelessly around her shoul- 
ders to protect her from the chill of Mrs. John 
Vincent's grand parlors. 

Jerome Bailey smiled at the movement. If 
he had. been Vieuxtemps or Thalbérg, he had 
not smiled more at the vibration of the keys after 
his fingers had left them. ‘*I would know that 
restless motion of your hands in Kamschatka,” 
he said. ‘*It was the only nervous trick you 
ever had. Are you quite well, Miss Macauley ? 
Late hours used to bring the look in your face 
that it wears this morning.” 

‘*T am quite well. I was up late last night,” 
Agnes replied, glad of an excuse for her jaded 
looks. 

‘**T suppose you had a pleasant evening ?”’ Je- 
rome Bailey continued, scanning her face attent- 
ively. 

It turned crimson at his scrutiny, and Agnes 
answered in a tone that was muffled and unwill- 
ing, ** Moderately.” 

‘*Was the company large?” Jerome Bailey 
inquired. 

‘**Only myself and another,” Agnes Macauley 
answered, in a defiant way that was like the 
sharping of the previous note. 

‘“*I beg your pardon,” Jerome Bailey apolo- 
gized. ‘*I met the Vincents and Lloyds at Miss’ 
Elliott’s, and understood that the rest of our 
clique was at the Millers’. I mentally congratu- 
lated the Millers on your probable presence, and 
pitied the Elliotts for your absence. , It was like 
you to decline both favors, because you must dis- 
appoint one or the other.” 

‘**You are mistaken,” Agnes Macauley answer- 
ed. ‘*I declined no favors from either party. 
Neither Miss Elliott nor the Misses Miller in- : 
clude music - teachers in their lists of friends.” 

**Oh!” Jerome Bailey exclaimed, as if the 
truth just began to dawn upon him. ‘* Music- 
teachers—perhaps—ordinarily—but you can nev- 
er be any thing but Miss Macauley.’ 

Agnes Macauley made no response. ,The art- 
ist, skillful though he 
was, had struck a key 
that made ‘no audible 
vibration. . 

‘**Miss Elliott had a 
brother,” Jerome Bai- 
ley suggested in a care- 
less, off-hand way, as if 
he did not know that he 
had struck the master- 
key. to which Agnes 
Macauley’s life had once 
been-attuned. 

** Yes,” Agnes replied, 
in that low, minor key : 
of suffering that indi- 
cates suppressed feeling. 

**I saw him at Na- 
ples. He was with Miss 
Stuart, affianced then, 
and to be married soon,” 
Jerome Bailey remark- 
ed, in the affected care- 
lessness of manner that 
artists sometimes as- 
sume when they know : 
that they are. striking 
master chords capable : 7 
of producing great ef- 
fects. 


Agnes Macauley’s eyes 
turned toward the door. 
Their look was helpless 
and hopeless. Would 
the Vincents never come 
and free her from this 
man’s torture ? 

There was a sound of 
heavy silk crushing at 
every tread, the faint- 
est imaginable tinkle of 
golden bells in a lady's 
ears, and Grace Vin- . 
cent entered. Jerome 
Bailey arose with a great 
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-nuley but old Mr. Ellott’s daughter, and young 
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show of cordiality to greet her, and Agnes Mac- | 


auley esc aped out of the door to the little third 
story, rear room. 

** Miss Elliott had a brother!” 
ley vibrating still that wrrng the notes of torture 
fom Agnes Macauley, wecking the floor, biting 
her lips, and stithng her sobs. Miss Elliott, a 
‘arin the fashionabke world, had become almost | 
4 nonentity to Agnes Macauley. It had been | 
Lomewhat strange at first to receive cold bows 
snd formal greetings from her old neighbor 
-nd reputed intimate when the Macauley bank- 
Pupites began to be hinted about. It had been a 
little hard to note how the cool bows fell like a 
mercury down to zero, and the formality uplifted 
itself Like an iceberg between herself and Miss 
Liiliott as the Macauley bankruptey developed it- 
~clf, It had been something of a blow to Agnes 
Macauley’s pride to find herself cut off from Miss 
Llliott’s list of friends, and realize that she was act- 
ually ** snubbed” when the Macauley bankrupt- 
cy became a fact bevond all question. But Miss 
I-Hiott had never been any thing to Agnes Mac- 


Mr. Elliott's sister; a girl with whom it was con- 
venient to laugh and talk, because of proximity 
of residence; a girl with whom it was pleasant 
tu study fashion-plates, because she entered into 
the subject with such whole-hearted interest; a 
cirl it was easy to regard interestedly to-day and 
forget to-morrow, because she had not suflicient 
depth of character to touch ones heart or be- 
come in the least necessary in ones lite. 

But Miss Elliott's brother was quite another 
verson. He had been more to-Agnes Macauley 
than old Mrs. Elliott's son or young Miss Elliott's 
beother. . He had been a man with whom it was 
}leasant to talk and Jangh, not because of con- 
venient proximity of residence. but because he 
talked so well and laughed with such an hon- 
est and therough appreciation of humor and 
ceood-natured fun. Jle had been a man with 
whom it was profitable to discuss important 
onestions of lite and character, because his views 
were clear and his judgments correct. He had 
been a man it was natural for women to regard 
interestedly to-day and remember with pleasure 
to-morrow, because he had depth of character to 
touch a womans heart and become hecessary in 
a woman's life. He was in Lurope at the time 
of the Macauley bankruptey. He went away 
‘us geod as engaged to Agnes Macauley,” every 
** Iie made no bones of showing his 
** And hadnt | 


uly said. 
preterence,” the people aftirmed. 
\gr oe Macaulev given Jerome sailey and ey- 
rv ly the cold shoulder for ‘Tom Elliott 
ut old Mr. Macauley's death and insolvency 
put quite another face on the matter. The 
Liliotts werent people to marry any body, the 
public said; and Agnes Macauley wasn't any 
better than any body else since she had Jost 
her fortune and taken to music teaching. She | 
“wasnt even as genteel as her sisters who had 
rone to some relatives West: but it was the | 
way of women like Agnes Macauley to do some- | 
thing outlandish when they had a reverse of for- | 
tune. It was a wonder she didn't go out gov- 
ermessing and make herself a sort of upper serv- 
ant in somebody s house. It would be just like 
her. And-then the public wondered if she had 
heard trom Tom Llliott lately, or whether she 
liad released him. It was just like a woman 
of Agnes Macauley’s stamp to release the man 
to whom she was engaged, though, to be sure, 
{ ‘Tom wasn't an Eiliott, he was one to go 
through fire and water for the woman he loved: 
but there never was an Elliott that wasn't 
fond of money, and hadn't an eve to the anain 
rhuiance, 

The public was right in one thing. It was 
ike a woman of Agnes Macauley’s stamp to re- | 
lease her lovers and a letter to Tom Elliott, pft- 

a settlement of her father’s affairs, made ‘the 
man as tree as if he had never spoken of love and 
marriage. ‘Then Agnes Macauley gathered to- 
cether some music scholars and went to work, 
waiting nervously for Tom Elliott's answer. It 
must have been she shared the public belief that 
‘vom Elliott was a man to go through fire and 
water for the woman of his love; and she did 

wor see as clearly as the public that his being an 
made him avaricious; for she cert™inly 
entertained a hope—I think it was a faith—that 
Tom would not accent the release. She began 
to realize what a wide ditlerence there was he- 
tvcen Agnes Macauley, heiress, and Agnes Mac- 
auiey, musie-teacher, when month after month 
rolled by and not a word came from Tom Elliott. 
~he had fancied there was something in Agnes 
Macauley, independent of her family and for- 
inne, that “Tom Elliott lad loved. Most men 
assure the woman whom they woo that such is 
the fact, and Agnes Macauley believed ‘Tom El]- 
liett. It was the bitterest drop in the proud wo- 
mnan’s cup of disappointment that, even to the 
lover whom she trusted, Agnes Macauley had no 
intrinsie value. She was like a cipher, depend- 
ent on side figures for all her worth. She was 
‘low in aceepting the humiliation, for her faith in 
Tom Elliott was great: but when Grace Vincent 
told her that Miss Elhott was assuring every 
hody on her saered word and honor that the af- 
fir with Her brother and Miss Macauley was all 
eff, and that he was with the Stuarts abroad and 
next door to being engaged to Bessie Stuart, she 
lowed meekly to her fate, and accepted the no- 
‘hineness of her position. She really thought 
'e had begun to be quite indifferent to her old 
i+ and dream of love, when her encounter with 
vine Bailey, a man who comprehended every 
dy’s weak points and made the most of them, 
rowed her that her wounds were not healed, 


That was the | 


believe it. 


to her cheeks, 
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Woman's pride had stayed one and smoothed 
out the other. | 

Agnes Macauley, at Mrs. Vincent's lunch-ta- 
ble, was a very calm woman; ‘*a little pale,” 
Mrs. Vincent remarked; ** and absent-minded,” 
Jerome Bailey added, smiling across the table. 

‘* Dangerously pretty,” commented Dick Vin- 
cent in a whisper to his cousin Grace, with ma- 
lice aforethought in the speech. 

Grace Vincent, with a toss of her head that 
set the golden bells to tinkling, raised her eyes 
and exclaimed, ** How beautiful!” 

ITer eves were on a bouquet of flowers that a 
servant bore into the room. She sprang for- 
ward and buried her beautiful face in the fra- 
grant blossoms. ‘* Who sent them ?” she asked. 

**Yes, who sent them?” echoed Mrs. John 
Vincent, with eager curiosity. 

‘*Who sent them?” repeated Dick. ‘* The 
gift is right royal ; who is the giver?” 

‘The servant made a motion to pass Grace Vin- 
cent. ‘* They are for Miss Macauley,” she said, 
complacently. 

She was a bright-eved, intelligent girl; and 
she gave her information with the satisfaction of 
a jester who is telling a good story. 

Grace Vincent drew away as if she might have 
inhaled poison in the flowers’ perfume. 

‘* Are you sure there is no mistake ?” inquired 
Mrs. John Vincent. 

‘* Whew!” whistled Dick, under his breath. 

‘“With the compliments of Mr. Bryce,” said 
the servant, giving the bouquet into Agnes Mac- 
auev's hands. 

She looked down meekly, as became one of 
Mrs. John Vincent's servants; but there was the 
keen satisfaction in her tone of the jester clench- 
ing the good story with a pointed and unexpect- 
ed joke. 


(;race Vincent's lip curled. ‘‘ The manners 


_ of that servant are extremely disagreeable,” she 


remarked to Mrs. John Vincent. ‘*She has 
lived in the family quite too long.” 

‘*She is meek enough, I am sure,” answered 
Mrs. John Vincent. ‘* And the most valuable 
servant in the house.” 

‘* Paul Bryce was under some business obliga- 
tion to your father, I believe,” Jerome Bailey re- 
marked to Agnes Macauley. 

is possible,” Agnes replied, haughtily. 
The man would extract the very sweetness from 
her flowers if he could. 

Dick Vincent whispered to Grace, ‘‘I always 
said Miss Agnes was a trump, but you wouldn't 
You see she takes tricks now. I 
tell you she has the power.” 

‘** Do be still,” rejoined Grace Vincent. ‘* You 
are so disagreeable, Dick. What a fuss about a 
few paltry flowers! Gracious! ‘They'll all be 
withered to-morrow. I’m sure I don't care if 
Mr. Bryce chooses to cancel his old debts to Miss 
Macauley’s father by sending her bouquets. In 
my opinion five-dollar bills would be more tan- 
gible and better appreciated payment. Just 
think, Miss Macauley sold me these golden bells 
I wear in my ears. Didn't you ever notice how 


| their tinkle makes her start? I can make her 


face grow sad in an instant with a shake of my 
head. She is smiling over Mr. Bryce’s flowers 
—now see!” 

Grace Vincent gave her head a toss that shook 
the golden bells, but they failed in producing 
the desired etiect, for Agnes Macauley was ab- 
sorbed with her thowers and did not hear. 

Jerome Bailey did, however, and quoted from 
Poe's ** Bells :” 

*“Tiear the mellow wedding bells, 
Golden bells! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells !" 

‘The slow, measured, recitative tone arrested 
Agnes Marauley’s attention and sent the hot 
She knew Jerome Bailey 
recognized the bells she had once worn, in Grace 
Vincent's ears. 

Jerome Bailey went on, looking at one wo- 
man and talking at another: ‘* They are yours, 
Miss Vincent, according to the eternal fitness of 
things. What more appropriate jewels than bells 
for a jewel of a belle?” 

John Vincent, somethingéof a champion of 
Agnes Maeauley’s, and ignorant of the history 
of the bells, remarked: ‘* According to the eter- 
nal fitness of things they are Miss Macauley’s. 
(‘ompliments and bouquets point to the rhyming 
and chiming of golden and wedding bells.” 

** And last night’s visitor also,” added Jerome 
Bailey. 

There was a crash at Dick Vincent’s end of 
the table, and a water-pitcher was overturned, 
stupidly enough, causing great disorder, and giv- 
ing Agnes Macauley an opportunity to excuse 
herself. 

**Such an awkward piece of work!” Grace 
Vincent exclaimed, holding up her wet dress and 
darting angry glances at her offending cousin 
Dick. ‘* Upon my word I think such careless- 
ness is inexcusable.” 

Dick Vincent looked at the vacant seat where 
a woman had sat a few minutes before with tears 
in her eyes, and smiled. ‘* The end justifies the 
means,” he said to himself, *‘ and that woman 
was galled almost beyond endurance. 1 hope 
she'll get Bryce, and queen it over these abom- 
inable women,” 


It was a vear-after that Jerome Bailey entered 
Mrs. John Vincent's grand parlors and made his 
way through a crowd of elegantly-attired men 
and women to the lady who sang at the piano. 
When the song was concluded, he greeted her 
cordially. ‘* This is an unexpected pleasure,” 
he said, with the old Vieuxtemps or Thalberg 


were hidden. 


nd he on the eve of marriage with Bessic Stu- 
at No wonder he did not write! She ceased 
ber walk, and bathing her eves, again sat down 


by the window to her sewing. this time without | vear ago, 


& quiver of her lip or a wrinkle of her brow. | minds me that i iaade a mistake a year ao. I 


To think that a refer- | 
ence to Miss blliott’s brother should stir her so. | 


delight at sight of a grand instrument. 

‘** Tlow do you do, Mr. Bailey ?” responded the 
lady. ‘The way was Agnes Macauley’s own. 

Every trip improved my health,” Jerome 
Bailey answered. ‘*I am better than T was a 
Your presence in these parls. 


said then you could never be any thing but Miss 
Macauley. I hear that you are Mrs. Bryce. 
Accept my congratulations.” 

The lady bowed her thanks haughtily, as if she 
would be rid of her companion. 

‘* Where are you living?” Jerome Bailey in- 
quired. 

Agnes gave her address with a smile. 
her old home. 

‘** Are your mother and sisters West ?” Jerome 
Bailey continued. 

‘* My mother lives with me, My sisters are 
present,” Agnes replied, smiling still, for Jerome 
Bailey had touched the chord that made some 
of the sweetest music in her present life. 

**You are looking well,” he said, surveying 
her contented face. 

‘*T am well,” she answered, ‘* And happy.” 

Jerome Bailey ran his eye over the woman's 
face. It was Vieuxtemps or Thalberg, conscious 
of their power. 

‘¢T see a number of our old friends,” he re- 
marked, glancing around the room. The Mil- 
lers and Lloyds are here in all their ancient glory. 
llow well Miss Elliott preserves her youthful- 
ness !” 

‘¢ Yes,” Agnes answered, thinking with what 
intent Jerome Bailey had spoken that name. She 
could have sworn it had been in his mind since 
he entered. Only policy dictated that the allu- 
sion should come in a series. 

‘* Miss Elliott’s brother crossed the water with 
me,” Jerome Bailey continued. 

‘* Ah!” Agnes answered, indifferently. Tom 
Elliott’s memory had ceased to haunt her ere she 
gave Paul Bryce his answer. She had believed 
him noble. She found him false. He shall vex 
my soul no more, she said. 

‘* There was a false rumor about Tom Elliott’s 
engagement to Miss Stuart,” Jerome Bailey said, 
with his eyes fixed on Agnes’s face. ‘* He tells 
me he never thought of marrying her. He tells 
me, moreover, he shall never marry; he has lost 
his faith in women.” 

Skillful Jerome Bailey! There was a crash- 
ing sweep of memories and remorse in a woman's 
soul; a strange, faint sickness at a woman's 
heart; a sudden pallor in a woman's face; a 
helpless swaying of a woman's form; a rustle of 
silks, a flutter of fans, and a call for water. Mrs. 
Bryce had fainted. 


It was 


Tom Elliott, a bachelor, with threads of silver 
all through his hair and heavy lines of care upon 
his brow, took a seat in one of the cafés of Paris 
one morning, and drawing a guide-book from 
his pocket followed a course of travel eastward. 

An earlier visitor, at a little distance, watched 
him. He was an American and an invalid, 
giving way ever and anon to a fit of coughing, 
as he looked over an American paper in his hand. 
Folding up the paper at length, he crossed over 
to ‘Iom Elliott and called him by name. 

Tom Elliott surveyed him for a moment with 
a puzzled look, and asked, doubtfully: ‘‘Is it 
Jerome Bailey ?” 

The invalid bowed and seated himself, racked 
with a hollow cough. 

‘*I am sorry to see you so ill,” Tom Elliott 
said, kindly. 

‘*Yes,] am ill. I haven't long to stay here,” 
Jerome Bailey replied, sadly. ‘* Where are you 
going?” he asked, suddenly changing the sub- 

ect. 

: ‘*T am meditating a trip to the East,” Tom 
Elliott answered. ‘‘I have been studying the 
route.” 

‘* You are like myself, a wanderer on the face 
of the earth,” Jerome Bailey remarked. ‘* You 
have kept your word, You said you would never 


marry. 


A shadow passed over Tom Elliott's face. 

‘*T shall never marry,” he said. ‘*‘ Women 
love too lightly and forget too easily.” 

‘*There was Agnes Macauley—” Jerome Bai- 
ley began. 

Tom Elliott interrupted him. 

‘*We waste words to talk of her. 
thing to me,” he said. 

Jerome Bailey smiled incredulously as he an- 
swered : 

‘* Galileo, before his judges, swore that the 
earth stood still; but in his heart he said, ‘Ii 
moves! 


She is no- 


It moves! 

‘Tom Elliott shook his head. 

‘*] left Agnes Macauley, strong in my faith in 
her. I returned to find her Paul Bryce’s wife.” 

Jerome Bailey bent forward and spoke eagerly : 

‘*She was poor and persecuted. I saw her 
poverty and joined in the persecution. In spite 
of all her poverty, Paul Bryce had never won her 
if she had not believed you false and aftianced to 
another. I myself picked up the floating gossip 
and told it for the truth. It is easy for letters to 
go astray. It is easy for gossip to mar a life.” 
He was taken with a violent fit of coughing that 
left him pale and exhausted. 

‘* What avails this story ?” asked Tom Elliott, 
after a pause. ‘‘ She is another's now.” 

Jerome Bailey opened the paper and pointed 
to a paragraph announcing the death of Paul 
Bryce at sea six months before. ‘* They were 
on their way to Naples for his health,” he ex- 
plained. ‘* Agnes was with him, and now—” 

He paused and looked up. A change had 
come over Tom Elliott’s face, and there wa: 
buoyant eagerness in his tone as he repeated : 

** And now—” 

Jerome Bailey smiled. 

‘** The earth does move, and Agnes Macauley 
was never quite dead to you,” he said. ‘* Now 
she is in Paris, homeward bound. I saw her 
yesterday—saw her turn her head away as if she 
did not see me. I thought then how she would 
shrink away from my dead corpse. Here is he: 
address. When you and she are happy, tell he: 
I guided you to her at last, and ask her not to 
hate me in my grave.” 

. A few days af.cr a dying man turned his eager 
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gaze toward the opening door, where a man find 
woman, yet in their prime, entered. ‘The wo. 
man advanced to the bedside and laid her hand 
upon the dying man’s brow, ministering to his 
wants with gentlest kindness. A smile flitted 
over the face whose light was fast fading out 
With his little remaining strength he placed the 
woman's hand within the man’s, and clasped 
them tight. ‘‘Tom and Agnes, I wish you all 
good!” he said, with his dying breath: And 
thus Jerome Bailey made restitution. 


MONUMENTAL STATUE OF (Coy. 
MODORE PERRY. 


One of the finest specimens of statuary ever 
produced by a sculptor is the monumental statue 
of Commodore MatrHew Perry 
recently presented to the city of Newport, Rhode 
Island, by AucustT BELMont, of this city. '[his 
grand and impressive work of art, of which we 
give an illustration on this page, was conceived 
and produced by our celebrated sculptor J. Q. A, 
Warp, of whose former works we have given 
occasional illustrations in this journal. 

This statue was formally unveiled in Truro 
Park, Newport, on the Ist of October. The 
local military officers, and the crews of the Unit- 
ed States frigate Saratoga and the revenue cut- 
ter Crawford, formed a part of the procession. 
Mayor ATKINSON made the speech of acceptance, 
and an address was afterward delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. Francis Vinton, of New York. 

Commodore Perry was born in South Kings- 
ton, Rhode Island, in 1795, and was a brother of 
OLIVER Hazarp Perry, of Lake Erie renown. 
When only five years of age he entered the Unit- 
ed States navy as a midshipman, and was pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant in 1813. In this 
grade he did good service, particularly upon the 
coast of Africa and in the protection of commerce 
against pirates in the West Indies. In 1826 he 
was commander, and eleven years later a captain. 
Ilis service was chiefly on foreign stations ; but 
he also contributed largely to the organization of 
our steam navy. In 1838 he was ordered to 
Europe on special service in connection with 
dock-yards and light-house administration. He 
succeeded Davin ConNnER in command of the 
Mexican Gulf squadron, and during the Mexican 
war accomplished the reduction of the entire gulf 
coast of the enemy. 

The service for which Commodore Perry is 
most distinguished, however, is that performed 
by him as Commander of the Japan Expedition. 
Appointed to this command in 1852 he succeed- 
ed in negotiating a treaty which opened the way 
to commerce between Japan and other nations. 
This treaty secured for him a world wide repu- 
tation. He returned home in 1856, and died 
March 4, 1858, while engaged in special service 
growing out of his successful expedition. The 
monument which has been erected to his mem- 
ory does justice to him while it reflects honor 
both upon the donor and the artist. 


PRECIOUS JEWELS. 


THE RUBY. 


We generally speak of the diamond as the 
most valuable of gems, but this is not really the 
case, The ruby is the most valuable, but it de- 
pends for its rarity upon its color. The ruby is 
the next hardest thing to the diamond. It is 
found principally in the East. Siam, and Ava, 
and Ceylon afford the most plentiful supplies. 
In Burmah the finding of one of these jewels is 
made a state event; the grandees of the empire 
go out to meet it, with elephants and all the 
grandeur of Eastern state. There are many 
shades of red, but the hue most approved of, and 
commanding the highest price, is that of the 
‘*»igeon’s blood.” The ruby, in common with 
many other precious stones, had magical proper- 
ties attributed to it by the ancients; indeed, we 
do not doubt that in the East the superstitious 
ideas connected with it are as rife as ever. Our 
ancestors believed that it was a preservative 
against evil thoughts, and that much dreaded 
thing of old—poison. It kept the wearer safe 
from all evil spirits, and, what was more, its 
sanitary power was held to be so great that he 
was said never to suffer in his bodily health. 
Moreover, it was supposed to be endowed with a 
certain occult intelligence. It was believed that 
the gem darkened when danger awaited a person, 
and grew bright again when the peril had passed 
away. The King of Burmah, one of whose ti- 
tles is that of Lord of the Rubies, has one the 
size of a pigeon’s egg. ‘The value of these gems 
goes on increasing at a much higher ratio than 
that of the diamond. When its weight is as 
much as four carats, its value varies from four 
hundred to five hundred and fifty pounds, a sum 
more than double that of a diamond of the same 
weight. 

THE DIAMOND. 

The diamond, although only second in real 
value, is certainly the first in our affections. It 
seems also to possess the most commercial at- 
tractions, as it is the gem most dealt in, and the 
one most constant in value. From the earliest 
ages of the world diamonds have been sought for 
by fugitive princes, as the passports which render 
them acceptable in all countries. The diamond 
is mostly found in tropical countries, and espe- 
cially inIndia. ‘The composition of the diamond 
is pure carbon crystallized. Newton long 2g0 
came to the conclusion that it was combustible, 
an opinion entirely opposed to that of the an- 
cients ; but Lavoisier proved the English philos- 
opher’s notion to have been rightly founded, for 
he burned it in oxygen, and obtained as a result 
carbonic acid. Although science has thus man- 
aged to destroy it, science has never managed to 
construct it; if it had, its value would have at 
once departed. 
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THE EMERALD AND AMETHYST. 

The Oriental emerald is an exceedingly rare 
jewel, and so is the Oriental amethyst. ‘These, 
jike the ruby and the sapphire, are varieties of 
the corundum, the Indian name by which they 
are known. The reader may not be so well ac- 
quainted with what is termed the cat's-eye jewel ; 
it has the reputation of being a very lucky stone, 
and it is sold sometimes for very large prices in 
consequence of this supposed quality, for there is 
nothing very beautiful in its appearance to rec- 
ommend it. ‘The ancients, who had not arrived 
at the modern perfection in jewel-cutting, were 
in the habit of engraving their jewels, and Mr. 
King, in his volume on precious gems, has given 
us some very beautiful examples of this art. 

The emerald is principally found in New Gran- 
ada, but many are also found in Salzburg and 
Siberia, principally in limestone rock. This gem 


is a great favorite with Moh e chiefly, 
we suppose, from the color, The Orientals be- 


lieve it possesses marvelous powers of a very di- 
verse nature; for instance, it is considered capa- 
ble of endowing the men with courage and the 
women with chastity; it is supposed to possess 
many medicinal qualities as well, but it is not 
necessary to mention them. 

THE BERYL. 


The beryl is composed of the same material as 
the ~merald, with the exception of its coloring 
matter. ‘This can scarcely be called a precious 
stone, as it is found in large quantities. We 
are told, indeed, that a mass weighing five tons 
was found in this country. It is used in Bir- 
mingham (England) under the name of aqua ma- 
rina, in making cheap jewelry. 

ROCK-CRYSTAL. 

Rock-crystal is one of many valuable minerals 
which belong to the quartz system. It is very 
generally distributed over the globe in large crys- 
tals. Lumps of this mineral, often weighing 
many hundred-weights, are found ; and it is used 
rather in the manufacture of articles of virtu than 
of gems for the adornment of the person. We 
meet with it in old goldsmith’s work, and curious 
cups and goblets are made out of it, which are 
often most delicately cut. Like some of the 
gems, it was supposed by the ancients to flush 
with color when poison was poured into cups 
made from it. Indeed, crystal has always been 
supposed to possess magical properties, ‘The 
Japanese and Chinese use it largely, and, among 
other purposes, as a refrigerator to cool the 
hands. The cairngorm, onyx, carnelian, ame- 
thyst, sardonyx, agate, and chalcedony, all be- 
long to the same quartz system as the rock-crys- 
tal. 

THE OPAL. 

The opal, the most delicate of gems, depends 
for its beauty very much upon the temperature : 
its rainbow-like tints—or rather, we should say, 
its iridescent flashes, like those on the breast of 
 pigeon—are always the most brilliant in warm 
weather; this fact should teach the wearer that 
it should be worn as asummer gem only. There 
are several kinds of opals, the most valuable be- 
ing known as the noble opal; then there is a 
more deeply and evenly tinted red opal; and the 
Mexican opal, which loses much of its lustre 
upon being exposed to water. Thus it will be 
seen this jewel is very sensitive to atmospheric 
effects, and possibly this is the reason why it has 
been supposed to possess some supernatural gift. 
‘The opal is unique in one respect—it can not be 
imitated with any success. ‘This jewel, when 
large, is very valuable; there is one in the muse- 
um at Vienna valued at thirty thousand pounds. 


AN EPISODE IN ONE WOMAN'S 
LIF 


Tue year following the late civil war I spent 
in one of the most beautiful cities of the late re- 
bellious States—in a city to which nature had 
contributed most lavishly. An unusual amount 
of ill health and lack of loyal society were the 
causes of my forming a warm and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the family of the presiding phy- 
sician of the Government hospital in that city. 
As the location of the hospital and the grounds 
about were airy and pleasant, it was not rare for 
me to spend one or two days out of each week 
in the Doctor's family. 

The systematic, admirably arranged, and con- 
ducted duties attendant upon the hospital was 
owing chiefly to the efficient management of the 
hospital matron, but whose appearance and man- 
ners were any thing but attractive to casual or 
even studious observers. She was tall and gaunt 
in figure, with faded blue eyes, and her gray hair 
fulling about her face when she stood still, but 
lying in various directions when she moved (such 
was the velocity of her pedestrianism), gave her 
a peculiarly wild and haggard appearance. She 
usually wore an old-fashioned straw-hat, tipped 
hack on her head, in order to be ready for any 
emergency that might call her without. Usually 
a hat worn by a woman on the heavenward side 
of fifty gives an impression of one trying to hide 
the snows of winter under the promise of a spring- 
time that blossomed years ago. But when the 
matron came bustling into the Doctor’s room, 
with hair a-flying and voice pitched to the high- 
est, hardest, and most piercing key, giving ac- 
counts of the unfaithfulness of sub-officials and 
employés about the various wards, no one had the 
disposition to insinuate that she had any desire to 
ape youthfulness or deceive one in regard to her 
amiability. She seemed an embodiment of en- 
durance, and every wish and aim of her existence 
crystallized into the one hard word—business. 
Early and late she toiled, as if driven by some 
remorseless task-master, so it was really tiresome 
to think of her. 

Being in the Doctor’s room one day when she 
came in explosive with wrath and indignation, I 
remarked, after she went out: 


** What a strange, hard, unfeminine creature 

your matron is! 1 wonder she doesn’t make you 
fairly nervous with her address and peculiari- 
ties.” 
**Oh, indeed!” he laughed; that would ill 
befit me. I couldn’t manage the hospital at all 
without her. She is fire, water, earth, and air 
to the whole concern. Her bark is worse than 
her bite; and with all her repellent ways she has 
the tender heart of a woman. I have seen her 
cry over many a poor fellow; but mind you, she 
never lets tears blind her from seeing when some- 
thing than tears will better avail him. More- 
over, through her influence she obtains many 
valuable donations to the hospital.” After a mo- 
ment he added, ** You know she belongs to one 
of the first families of Baltimore—the famous 
book publishers ?” 

**No,”’ I answered. ‘*I knew her name was 
Conness, but I never thought of associating her 
with those of Baltimore. But that being so, how 
came she in her present position? or how do you 
reconcile her ways and manners with the refining 
and cultivating influences that must have been 
her inheritance by birth and surrounded her ear- 
ly days at least ?’ 

‘“Ah, as to that, she has a history. If you 
can get her to tell you that you will have the key 
to the whole. I learned it by the merest chance ; 
but you, being a woman, ought by some subtle 
womanly tact or sympathy to be enabled to get 
it honestly. But you may be sure that that wo- 
man has a heart, and a rare one,” emphasizing 
his words as if 1 doubted the existence of any 
save the actual pound of flesh doimg organic duty 
under her bodice. 

That my curiosity was fully aroused it would 
not be wise to doubt. ‘The more | thought about 
it the more eager I grew to know, and also the 
more delicate about asking her any direct ques- 
tions. But 1 found out at last, and it happened 
in this wise: 

Passing by her room one evening I found the 
door wide open, and looking in saw Miss Con- 
ness sitting by the window in such an atmosphere 
of silence and repose that I ventured to ask if 
she were ill. 

‘*No,” she said, slowly, ‘‘only thinking. 
Will you come in and sit down ?” 

Hier voice was so changed from its wonted 
pitch and harshness to softness and a tone of 
gentle sadness that I sat down wonderingly, feel- 
ing that it was all an illusion, and she would 
presently start up and assume her old manner. 
i looked at her face, and that too was softened 
and relaxed, and the dim faded eyes were aglow 
with a warmth and beauty I had never seen in 
them, and | began to wonder if she had not once 
indeed been quite beautiful. She sat looking out 
the window, as if she were looking in fields and 
gardens farther away than my eyes could see, 
rather than on the space of landscape that bound- 
ed the vision from her window. At the same 
time I also observed that she held a volume of 
poems in her hand, and in the opening of the 
leaves was a miniature on ivory of what looked 
like the face of a young man. I at once recog- 
nized the poems as being those of Philip Whit- 
ney, and fancied that the picturé*might have con- 
nection with the poet, and said, by way of saying 
something : 

**T see you get time for some reading, Miss 
Conness. Is Whitney your favorite poet?’ 

She did not answer me at once, but after a 
little said, softly, ‘* Yes, he is my favorite poet ; 
indeed, to me there is no other. You would not 
dream that through all these hard, working years, 
in which I have grown old amidst suffering and 
care, and become harsh and apparently unfeeling, 
that in my heart blooms a garden of perpetual 
beauty and light and love that no circumstances 
of fate can disturb, and to whose fragrance and 
freshness I am never weary of turning! I rarely 
talk of it, but to-night it will do me good to talk 
it all over and dream about it. It may be equal- 
ly difficult for you to believe that 1 was once 
called beautiful. My friends—you know of them, 
at least—are wealthy and aristocratic ; and even 
so long ago as when I was young, girls were 
educated and accomplished, and I had every 
advantage that could be desired. I had suitors 
from the best and most influential families. But 
the only man I ever loved or cared for beyond 
common friendship was Philip Whitney. To 
me he was the embodiment of all manliness, 
tenderness, and gentleness. But he was penni- 
less, and my father forbade my ‘throwing my- 
self away upon a poor, shiftless, lazy writer of 
rhymes.’ 

‘* Having been trained in the rigid Puritanic 
manner, I had no courage to violate my father’s 
will, and to be a dowerless wife to my penniless 
lover would only be like clipping the wings of 
my song-bird. But how I loved him!—loved 
him not jealously or selfishly, for I would have 
given him my soul’s salvation for inspiration to 
his song, or my body as a stepping-stone to his 
advancement. Any thing, every thing, for Phil- 
ip’s sake, was the one anthem and retrain of my 
whole being. 

‘*But he was poor as he was proud, and 
sensitive as he was gifted. My father's rejec- 
tion of his advances, and positive contemptuous 
treatment, united with my own determination not 
to burden him with myself, unless by marriage 
I could materially aid him, touched his pride, 
and he left me, bitterly saying the time would 
come when the name of Whitney would be a 
prouder one than ever that of Conness had been; 
and the ‘ poor, shiftless writer of rhymes would 
win the name of Poet.’ 

‘* He went away, and I have never seen him 
since. The silence that came of his absence 
became unsupportable. Fortune deserted my 
father's coffers, and he, dying soon after, left me 
free to work for my living or accept the proffered 
support of wealthy friends. I chose the former, 


and placed myself where the demands of duty 
and necessity would drown with their whir and 


activity the regret and sorrow that would other- 
wise have room to grow. 

** Philip—that was the name I called him in 
those beautiful days—is a great poet now. I 
gathered in his poems as they appeared in pa- 
pers and magazines, as so many pulsations of his 
heart that I could feel. I learned them, and count 
them over in my speech as a nun fingers the beads 
of her rosary. Every word and line and stanza 
have a meaning that none other sees as Ido. I 
see the light of his eyes, the glow of his face, 
hear the sound of his voice, feel the clasp of his 
hands, as I saw, heard, and felt them in those 
beautiful days—oh, those beautiful days! He 
must have gray hairs now—not so gray as mine, 
I fancy—and he has wife, and children, and home, 
and fame, and friends, while I am poor, and lone, 
and old. Yet I would not give the memory of 
that short, brief splendor and passion of his love 
for me for all that the world giveth ;” and bury- 
ing her face in the printed poems she gave way 
to quiet weeping. It was no time for words, and, 
rising, I passed noiselessly from the room, leav- 
ing the faded and worn creature to dream of the 
love whose glow still animated her heart. 

Since then I never hear the name of Whitney 
or his poems mentioned but there instantly arises 
the image of that woman in whose heart is dis- 
tilled the sweetness and beauty of every song 
the great poet has sung—the woman whose love 
is greater, more noble, more inexhaustible than 
the poems the world applauds—the woman /aith- 
Jul even unto death. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Stroke or Bustness"—Teaching writing. 


A Great Patron or oun Scratch. 


Why is a beardless lover a more hairy man than a 
soldier bearded like the pard ?—One is hirsute, but the 
other is hirsuter (her suitor). 


ADVANTAGE OF BEING POOR. 

A poor man never has any taxes topay. He can sit 
down and laugh the assessors to scorn, and read off 
the big appropriations made by councils with a feeling 
of indescribable exhilaration. 

A poor man can enjoy life. 
house, and it needn't worry him any to see it abused, 
= his equanimity need not be disturbed if it burns 

own. 

A poor man can repose in the bosom of his famil 
and know that there is no avaricious young man prow!l- 
ing around after any rich daughters. 

obody wants the rman to die; nobody is lying 
around in misery and impatience waiting for him to 
die, 80 as to absorb his funds. 

Another thing—no poor man is ever worried by 
debt, for no bey ever trust him, and when he 
does see a greenback he heartily enjoys it. 


He lives in a rented 


A Equine-oz ! 


Or Course tr 1s.—Is a stolen child cribbed 


Kwows Seau.—A correspondent describes a gen- 
tleman eo dreadfully pitted by small-pox that he uses 
the tip of his nose to seal his letters with. Oh! 


A Stcrw Turxe To Have—Duil care! 


What town in Ireland reminds one of a candle just 
burning out ?—Wicklow. 


A chap from the country, stopping at one of the 
hotels, sat down to dinner. Upon the bill of fare 
being handed to him by the waiter, he remarked that 
a didn't care "bout readin’ now—he’d wait till after 

inner. 


— 


THE MAN WHO TAKES THE GREAT Panes—The big 
glazier. 


When is coffee real estate ?— When it’s ground. 
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A lady whose family were very much in the habit 
of making conundrums was one evening asked by her 
husband in an excited tone: ‘‘ Why are all these doors 
left open?” ‘I give it up!” instantly replied the lady. 


Tar Greatest Organ tx THE organ of 
speech in woman ; ab organ, too, without a stop! 


A lady with a Grecian bend looks to a conntry youth 
like a crook-necked squash struck by lightning. 


An Irishman telling what he called an excellent 
story, a gentleman observed he had met with it-in a 
book published many years ago. “Copfound these 
ancients,” said Teague, “they are always stealing 
one’s good thoughts.” , 


A PUFF FOR THE GRECIAN BEND. 


“Tell me,” quoth John, “why this Principe, 
Now nearly burnt to the twisted end, 
Is like the panier which we see 
lady wear with the Grecian bend?” 
Says Jim, “‘The answer muat plainly be, 
t is manufactured to back her, my friend.” 
Conprctor (te man on sidewalk). “ Ride, Sir?" 
Man on Sivewark. “No, thank you; I am ina 
hurry.” 


Men grow so like machinery, 
Machinery like men, 

That soon to trace the two apart 
Will puzzle tongue and peu. 


* Well, how did your wife manage her shower-bath, 
deacon ?” 


Deacon. “She had real good Inck; Madam ap | 


told her how she managed. She hada large oiled si) 
cap with a cape to it, like a fisherman’s, that came all 
over her shoulders and head.” 
Doctor. She's a fool for her pains. That's not the 
way.” 
Deacon, **So my wife thought.” 
. Doctor. “Your wife did nothing of the kind, I 
racon. “Oh no: she used an umbrilly.” 


How TO TURN OVEB A NEW Lear—Make cigars. 


Said Dora to David, ** You may say what you will 
I maintain that ifa man is disappointed in marriage, 
it is his own fault. Doesn't he choose his own mate?” 
Said David, pensively, “‘That is very true. Perha 
he wouldn't doso ifhe knew his choice would be check- 
mate.” Silence ensued. 


Among the passengers in a stage-coach was a little 
gentleman who had possibly seen five summers. The 
coach being quite full, he sat in the lap of another 
passenger. ile on the Mes something was said 
about pick-pockets, and soon the conversation became 
general on that interesting subject. The gent’eman 
who was then holding our young friend remarked : 

** My fine fellow, how easy I could pick your pocket.” 

**No, you couldn't,” replied he, “I've n looking 
out for you all the time! 
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RITUALISTIC. (A FACT.) 


Covstn Emmy. ‘‘ Yes, Charlie, the Heathen say their Prayers to Idols like that.” 
LitrLe Protestant (shocked). **Oh, dear! they must be very very High Charch to 


do that!” 
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GRAND PROCESSION OF THE “BOYS IN BLUE” AT PHILADELPHIA, Ocrozzr 2, 1968.—Sxercuep sr Tuzopors R. Davis.—(See First Pace.) 
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THE CAPTIVES. 


Sranpine one day in the market 
Of our little sea-port town, 

A stranger sauntered past me— 
A sailor, worn and brown. 


Idly he gazed about him, 
Seeming te say: “‘No face 

That I know or love here greets me, 
In this crowded market-place.” 


So, as he walked, I followed— 
And meeting his upraised eye, 
Dim with a tale of sorrow, 
My own was scarcely dry. 


Just at the end of the market 
A youthful merchant stood ; 

For his warés some little songsters 
Captured in field and wood. 


The stranger paused in his ramble, 
While on the prisoned birds 

He gazed a moment in silence, 
Before his thought found words. 


Then, ** How much for your birds?" he questioned. 
His price the vendor told; 
The man drew a purse from his bosom 
And paid him in foreign gold. 


Then turning back to the cages, 
 _He opened each tiny door, 
And straightway each little captive 
Flew out, and was seen no more. 


He watched their flight whiie, astonished, 
Still nearer pressed the crowd, 

And many a wondering comment 
Wes uttered in accents loud. 


But the stranger answered gently: 
‘“*Ah! precious is liberty! 

I have lain long years in a prison; 
I but made these prisoners free !” 


MY GRANDMOTHER'S RING. 


I suct the garden-door, and went slowly down 
the winding path toward the lane. It was the 
day after the funeral, and the blinds in the house 
I had left were drawn up, and the windows that 
had looked so blank for the past week were open 
again, and people moved about briskly, and spoke 
no more in hushed whispers. Nay, once—not 
half an hour since—my ear had caught, from the 
distant kitchen regions, the ring of a light laugh. 
Out of doors the sun shone on the green leaves, 
the birds sang in the elms overhead, and the 
brooklet in the little wood gurgled merrily over 
the stones. Yet, as I turned and sat down on 
the mossy step of the old sun-dial, and pressed 
my aching brow against the cold stone pillar, I 
inought I had never looked upon so sad a scene. 
Even now, when a pang of sorrow strikes me, 
there rises to my mind the image of the long, 
low white house, the turf all wet and glittering 
after the shower, and I hear the dripping of the 
rain-drops from the leaves, and the carol of the 
lark as I heard it on that day, for it was my mo- 
ther who was dead, and I was very lonely in the 
world—an orphan, brotherless and sisterless. 
Presently I stood up, tied on my hat, and go- 
ing wearily on to the white gate, leaned over it 
doubtingly A week ago—only a week—she 
would have told me where to go, would have 
planned some errand for me; now, I must fol- 
low my own fancy, for my grave uncle within 
doors was deep in parchment deeds, and had no 
thought to spare for me. Instinctively my feet 
turned toward the village. I had trod that path 
often with a bag or basket on my arm, acting as 
her almoner, and the impulse came to see some 
of the faces that used to greet me so gladly, and 
to hear the blessings breathed upon her name. 
On I went, lingering for a moment at the turn- 
pike, where the old gate-keeper shook her head 
sadly at sight of my black garments, and spoke 
her simple words of sympathy amidst her tears, 
and passed the school, where the children in the 
porch hushed their laughter as I went by. Just 
beyond the school play-ground there stood a low 
thatched cottage in its little garden, and I turned 
in there, for an old man, sick and suffering, lived 
in that house, and sickness and suffering touched 
me closely just then. He was sitting by the fire- 
side quite alone, and as I lifted the latch he 
turned his head, and a feeble light came into 
his dim eyes. ‘‘ Ah, Miss Hester, I was think- 
ing of you only a while ago. Will you be pleased 
to step in and take a seat ?” 

He made some attempt to rise from his own 
wooden chair; but I stopped him hastily, and 
drawing a low stool toward the fire, sat down at 
his side. ‘*How is the rheumatism to-day, 
Philip ?” 

‘* Well, it’s baddish, Miss—thank you kindly 
all the same. I had a hard night with it; but I 
mustn’t grumble, for I've suffered little in my 
life, and I shall be eiftty-two come Whitsun- 
tide.” 

‘* Your daughter’s out? I heard she had been 

ill.” 

‘*She’s middling again now, Miss, and she’s 

, gone to do a day’s washing up at Squire Law- 
son’s.” 

‘* And left you all to yourself,” said I, pitying- 
ly. ‘*Poor Philip, how long the day must 
seem !” 

‘*No,” answered the old man, slowly; ‘‘ the 
hours go quick enough. At first, when I was 
laid by, it did seem long, and I was all agog to 
be up and doing ; but now I sit here by the fire, 
und think of the days that are by-gone; and oft- 
times I'm taken aback when the setting sun comes 
shining in at the window yonder. But,” he add- 


. ed, suddenly, ‘‘ I didn’t ought to be talking on of 


myself now, and never asxing so much as a word 
about you and the dear mistress that’s just gone. 
You'll miss her sorely, I’m thinking.” 

** Yes, indeed.” But, somehow, my wound 
was too fresh for more than those two words; 


and reaching a book that I had lent him from the 


mantle-shelf, I said: “‘I can’t talk much about 
her yet, Philip. Shall I read to now ?” 

The usual answer came: ‘* you kind- 
ly ;” and I began. 

Perhaps my reading was monotonous, for my 
thoughts would not follow the printed words, but 
wandered far and wide. Be that as it might, 
when I raised my head at the end of half an 
hour the old man was nodding. I softly laid 
the book aside, and sat for a few minutes watch- 
ing him, and admiring the fine old head, with its 
long silvery locks, and the strongly marked wrin- 
kled features softened by sleep, before I laid my 
hand upon his sleeve. He started, and opened 
his eyes, exclaiming: “I’m sare I ask og a 
But the rest of the sentence died upon his lips, 
and he gazed with a sort of terror at my un- 
gloved hand, still resting on his fustian jacket. 
‘* What ?—where—where did it come from ?” he 
faltered out in a thin, quavering voice. 

I was startled too. I too stured at my hand. 
** What is it, Philip ?” 

‘‘The ring—that diamond ring with the big 
emerald in the middle!” 

There were several on my finger. Two that I 
had seen from my babyhood on the dear hand 
now lying in the grave, and which, on the 7 
morning that she died, she had given to me, bid- 
ding me wear them always, for her sake. The 
third—the diamond—she had rarely worn; but 
it had been her mother’s, and once she had told 
me that a tale hung by it. Beneath the stones 
there was a tiny lock of hair, cut from her head 
when an infant; and for the sake of that flaxen 
curl I had put it on among the others, ‘‘ The 
diamond ring,” I said, drawing it off. ‘‘ Philip, 
do you know it?” 
ew held out his shaking hand, and I laid it in 


palm. 

“Do you know it?” I repeated, eagerly. ‘‘It 
was my grandmother's once.” 

Slowly he turned it over, examining it with a 
strange intent curiosity; then he gave it back to 
me. ‘Do I know it?” he said, now first seem- 
ing to hear my question. ‘‘I have not set eyes 
on it for more than sixty years; but on my death- 
bed I shall see that ring as plainly as I see it 
now.” 

“* What can you mean?” I exclaimed, impa- 
tiently. *‘*I don’t understand.” 

‘* Miss Hester,” and there was something sol- 
emn in his look and tone, ‘‘that ring had well- 
nigh been my ruin—ay, and my soul’s ruin too; 
and yet” (and a half-smile flashed suddenly 
across his face)—‘‘ and yet it was not my ruin, 
but my making; and if it hadn’t been for that 
ring neither you nor the dear lady that’s just gone 
would have seen the light.” 

I sat looking at him, listening to him, too 
much amazed for words. 

He noticed my bewildered, half-frightened 
glances. ‘‘ Miss Hester, do you care to hear 
an old man’s tale? I have never told it even 
to my daughter; and I don’t suppose there’s 
one living in the place even to guess at it now. 
They kept it dark for me, and it all died out long 
ago. But I’m willing to tell it to for the 
sight of that ring seems to open my heart.” 

1 hee tell me—pray, tell me,” 1 said, impetu- 
ously. 

He sat silent for .a few minutes, with hands 
he turned his eyes on me and spoke slowly, as 
though recalling gradually the distant past. 

**T was turned twenty, but I still lived at home 
with my father and mother; not here in the vil- 
lage, but in an old house half a mile down the 
Hilbury Road. My father was a ter, and 
had brought me up to the trade, he let me 
manage things pretty much my own way, though 
I was but alad. I used to think the reason he 
so seldom crossed me was lest I should get a fan- 
cy for roaming, for my mother had fretted sorely 
when my brother Josiah listed for a soldier ; and 
they buried two children in Hilbury church- 
yard. Any how, it seemed as though they could 
never make enough of me. I was a likely young 
fellow, strong and hearty, a good hand at my work, 
and for climbing or wrestling there were few in 
the country-side could beat me. Ah, well, they 
were blithe days, when I stood bat in hand at my 
wicket on the green, or strolled by the river-side 
with Margaret Leigh! I would not have changed 
places witha kingthen. We were to be married 
one day, Margaret and I, and though the day was 
some way off, we were young and hopeful, and 
content to wait. But I don’t know why I should 
trouble you with all our foolish fancies and 
schemesonly I’m loth to go on to the dark time 
when the tide turned; for turn it did. First of 
all my mother fell ill, and most of her careful 
savings went to pay the doctor. All through one 
dreary winter she y left her bed; and when 
the spring came, and she was beginning to get 
about again, there came a run of ill-luck in our 
trade. One of our best men left us and took work 
under a carpenter who had just set up in Hilbury, 
and had drawn off many of our customers. Then 
we made a venture in a stock of wood that turned 
out badly; and, worst of all, father cut his wrist, 
and couldn’t so much as lift a tool; and so we 
went down—down ; till sometimes I used to won- 
der how long, if matters didn’t mend, we might 
have food to eat or a roof to cover us. And 

Margaret, too—poor Margaret—her aunt died ; 
and about the time when we used to think we 
might have married she went out to service many 
a long mile away. 

** I was loitering along the green one evening, 
sore at heart enough by reason of my troubles, 
when one of the little lads playing catchpenny 
on the grass looked up from his game to say : 

e is very ill—like to di say?’ 
‘Who told you that ? I had 
grown very surly of late. *"Tis all a lie, I'll be 
bound.’ ‘That-it ain’t, then. Mother were up 
at the house this very afternoon, and they said as 


how the doctor had most given her up, and the 


uire were in a great taking. I heard mother 
father all about it.’ I sauntered on, think- 
ing bitterly that here was another blow coming, 
for the lady at the Hall was kind to every one, 
and my mother was a favorite of hers. You see, 
I thought only of myself, not of the good-hearted 
squire, nor of the many who would miss her. 
Trouble had made me very selfish, and yet I lit- 
tle dreamed what that bit of news meant for me. 
Only a day later one knew that she was 
byes 4 I heard it in the early morning, as 
I was taking down the window-shutters; and 
that same evening, as I sat at my bench in the 
work-shop, one of the grooms from the Hall came 
riding up to the door. -My father was standing 
there, and the man tohim. A 
coffin—did I say that we were undertakers as 
well as carpenters ?—a coffin was to be put in 
hand at once, for the funeral would be in three 
days’ tire. It was soon, as the man said ; 
but they thought it better, for she had died v 
suddenly. ‘You'll go, Phil,’ my father sai 
looking at his lame wrist. Now, he had mostly 
taken that sort of work; but of late, since his 
accident, it had once or twice fallen upon me. 
* The squire sent word to you,’ I answered, ‘ and 
hand is pretty near well now. Hadn't you 
go yourself?’ ‘Nay, nay, my lad,’ said the 
old man; ‘ be sure the squire little enough 
just now whether it’s father or son that knocks 
in the nails, and my wrist’s not good for much 
even now. I doubt it never will be : you'd 
best it fell out who went 
up to ouse to measure the —your grand- 
mother, Miss Hester—for her coffin. 

**On the day before the funeral I went for the 
third and last time to finish my work. As I went 
through the Hall the study-door was pushed part- 
ly open, and a little child peeped out. I caught 
a sight of the darkened room, and the squire sit- 
ting by the fire with his head resting on his hand, 
but he turned quickly, and called the little lad, 
and the door was shut to again. I can remem- 
ber, as though it were yesterday, the rosy little 
face peering out at me, and the dull, muffled 
sound of my own tread as I went up through the 
silent house to the room where the body lay. It 
was a large and lofty room; and all the furniture 
now in it, the great carved bedstead, the chairs, 
yes, and the windows too, were hung with white, 
and folds of white muslin had been thrown over 
the tall mirrors. Every thing was white except 
where the coffin stood in the middle of the room, 
and even there some lilies and white roses had 
been scattered. There she lay, as I had placed 
her the day before—the lady who used to come 
smiling into our houses, and who had never met 
us without a kindly word. Death had not 
c her much, and her still face looked as 
calm and as if she had been sleeping. 
The housekeeper had come up, and stood watch- 
ing while I softly swept aside the flower-blossoms 
and set about my work. tly it was need- 
ful that I should move one of the hands which 
were crossed upon her breast, and, as I lifted it, 
I saw glittering on the little finger of the other 
hand a diamond ring. It had been hidden till 
then, but I saw it now plainly enough—a splen- 
did ring, with two sparkling diamonds, and an 
emerald in the middle. I looked up in wonder 
at the housekeeper, and she nodded sadly. 
‘Yes; it was a fancy of my mistress’s. The 
squire gave her that ring the day they were mar- 
ried, and she has worn it ever since. She al- 
ways said that she would have it buried with 
her when she died.’ ‘It was not on her hand 
yesterday,’ I observed. ‘No; the squire brought 
it up last night, and pat it on her finger his own 
self.’ ‘It4s a beautiful ring;’ and I bent down 
to look at it more closely. ‘ Yes; it’s worth a 
small fortune, as I’ve often heard my lady say,’ 
Mrs. Winter made answer. ‘ But I must go now. 
Shall you be long about it, Morris?’ ‘ Not very 
long; and I hastily took up one of my tools. 
‘I will send Clare up to give you any help you 
may want,’ she said, and went away. 

** But when she was gone I stooped down again 
for a third long stare at that ring. Then I moved 
a step or two back, and stood playing idly with the 
hammer inmyhand. It seemed to have bewitc 
me. I forgot where I was, and what I had to do. 
I forgot every thing till I heard a step coming along 
the passage, and I had only just begun my work 
when Clare came in. It was done. The nails 
were screwed home, the sweet face was hidden 
under the coffin lid, and I was walking fast across 
the park in the cool evening twilight. I began to 
whistle as I strode along, to wonder whether my 
mother would have waited supper for me; but in 
the midst of my wonder my thoughts wandered 
off to something quite different, something I 
didn’t want to think about just then; so I look- 
ed up at the great oaks, and tried to guess at 
their value; but the next moment came the rec- 
ollection that the noblest of those big trees, with 
its huge girth of trunk and its wide-spreading 
branches, was worth nothing compared to—well 
—to a certain bright stone which seemed to be 
still sparkling before my eyes. I had been rear- 
ed honestly if ever a lad had, and thief would 
have been nigh as bad a name to me as murder- 
er; but Phe somehow, I couldn't for the life of 
me get that ring out of my head. I thought of 
it buried in the ground, doing no one any good, 
and of what J might do, were it mine to sell, 

My mother shouldn’t pinch and fret herself any 
longer to make both ends meet; my father 
shouldn't sigh as he saw the loads of wood goi 
om our door to the carpenter’s at Hilbury ; oat 

argaret— Margaret and I would be as happy as 
the day was long, married and settled in the dear 
old house. But bah! What rubbish all this 
was when the ring would be in the squire’s vault 
to-morrow night, and we were like to be on the 
— before many months were over our heads ! 
I had come to this, I had come also to the 

stile leading into the fir-wood. I would not give 
myself time for any more such fancies; so I put 
my best foot foremost, and soon was clear of the 


wood, and tramping along the raised 
led to my path thas 


** The old people were very low that n fi 
they felt the mistress’s loss all the more 4 their 
own troubles. ‘They say it was quite sudden, 


Phil,’ my father said, as he cut the cheese and 


was down in the village this afternoon, and he 
said she had ill for three days, and 
one thought of danger till an hour or two before 
she died. The squire would have sent off then 
for some grand doctor, but just as the groom was 
starting she died, all in a minute as it were,’ 
*She isn’t much changed, is she, Phil?’ my mo- 
ther asked. I didn’t half like talking about her 
but I made shift to answer pretty quietly : ‘No, 
not a bit. Ex for her being so white and 
still, you’d scarcely know she was dead ; but I’m 
tired out, so I think I'll be off to bed ;’ and 

left them together, and climbed up the steep 
staircase to my attic. 

**I was tired enough, but I couldn't sleep. 
Even when I did doze off for a few minutes, it 
was only into a confused dream, in which I al- 
ways saw that ring. Now I was digging for it 
madly in a huge heap of shavings; now I was in 
church with Margaret, and the parson would not 
read the marriage-service for us till I put the 
ring on her finger; and now I was buried, press- 
ed down by the damp stifling earth, but holding 
it tight. I got up at last in the early dawn, and 
pushing my window open, leaned out for a breath 
ofair. I thought it was the close hot room that 
had oppressed me, and I threw on my clothes, 
and went down to the river for a bathe; but 
when I got there I didn’t care to go into the wa- 
ter, and sat down instead upon the bank, star- 
ing at the rushes for a good hour. I didn’t fight 
against my fancies now. The temptation had 
got me, body and soul. Ah, well! I didn’t know 
then, as I do now, that it’s the first thoughts 
which do the harm. If a man once lets him- 
self go on thinking of what he ought to drive 
out of his mind at once he’s lost. He can’t get 
rid of his ugly notions afterward. When I walked 
away from the river I was a changed man, hard- 
ened and reckless. That day was not like other 
days. The busy little village looked dull enough 
with the shop-windows closed, and the people, 
each with some bit of black about them, stand- 
ing loitering at the street-corners, watching for 
the funeral procession. My father and mother 
went to the church-yard, but I had to be up at 
the Hall. It was a very a simple business. 
When the old banker at Hilbury had been buried 
the year before there had been twice as many 
carriages and plumes; but the squire had always 
hated fuss show, and he was too heavy-heart- 
ed now to think of any thing but his own grief. 
His sister was there, and my lady’s brother, and 
one or two cousins, and these, with the doctor 
and the parson, and some of the old servants, 
made the whole party, except the little fair-hair- 
ed boy who held his father’s hand when they 
went down into the vault—that same vault, Miss 
Hester, in which your own mother was laid but 
yesterday. You know where it is in the church- 
not a stone’s-throw from the chancel win- 
dows. Well, it was all over, and the heavy stone 
had been let fall again, and when the crowd scat- 
tered there was scarcely a dry eye among them. 

‘* We went home by-and-by, and the shutters 
were taken down, and father and I sat down to 
our bench; but somehow, neither of us were in 
the mood for work. He never did much now, 
though he liked to potter about among his tools, 
and watch all that went on. To-day he soon put 
them by, and stood leaning over the half-door 
looking down the street, while I planed and ham- 
mered, or sat idly twirling the foot-rule between 
my fingers. ‘Ah, lad, you've not much heart 
for carpentering to-day,’ my father said at last, 
as he turned his and caught sight of my 
listless figure; ‘but there'll be more need for 
work than ever there was, for we always knew 
where to look for help before, and I doubt the 
squire will not be much at the Hall now.’ ‘ May- 
be not,’ I made answer, and then I got up and 
walked straight away to the lathe. I didn’t want 
to talk or be talked to, for a strange, savage feel- 
ing had got hold of me, and I was half afraid of 
myself. So the day wore on, and the evening 
came, and my mother looked into the work-shop, 
and bade me come to supper. When it was over 
father reached down his pipe from the mantle- 
shelf. He and I mostly a smoke together 
on the green in the twilight, and I saw that he 
was waiting for me, but I did not mean to go out 
with him to-night; so I spoke up in a dogged 
kind of way, and said: ‘I promised to get over 
to Kettlethorpe, to take the order for that linen- 

: there'll be time to get there and back 
dark.’ ‘Nay, nay, my lad,’ father an- 
swered; ‘sure there's no such haste.’ ‘Yes, 
there is ;’ and I spoke the more s as I saw 
father’s wondering look. ‘It won't do to let a 
job slip into Gleig’s hands for want of looking 
after it ourselves.’ ‘Well, well;’ and the old 
man made no more ob} for I think he saw 
that my mind was up. Atthe door I turned 
to say: ‘Don’t you sit up, mother. I may be late, 
if I happen to light on Tom Hill.’ ‘You aint 
going to the public, Phil ? she asked, anxiously. 
‘I can’t tell,’ says I, and shut to the door, just 
hearing father's words: ‘Let the lad alone, 
missus; he'll come to no harm,’ as I tramped 
up stairs. I had something to do before I went 
out, and I wanted to do it quietly. 

‘So I waited up there till I saw my father stroll- 
ing, pipe in mouth, toward the green, and knew 
by the clattering plates that my 
ing up in the and 
down, and through wood- A 
shop. Once in there, I turned the key and looked 


screw-driver, a hammer, and a wedge. Then 
I went to a cupboard, and pushing back some 


| boxes and parcels, came upon an old dark-lan- 
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about me. Some tools were lying on the bencr 
Nese nose two or three—a sharp 
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tern that had stood there untouched for perhaps 
a dozen years. I had to look in another closet 
fora bit of candle and some matches ; but I had 
them all at last, tied up tools and lantern in 
a scrap of matting, sli candle and match- 
es in my unlocked the work-shop door, 
and then crossing it, went out with my bundle 
in my hand by a side-door at the opposite end, 
which led, not into the village street, but into a 
cart-track, hardly ever used, and then into a 
paddock, shat in by high hedges. There was no 
one in sight as I ran across the paddock, and so 
struck into the sandy lane—you know it well, 
Miss Hester—which runs along by the church- 
yard wall. In two minutes more I was over the 
wall, and skirting it inside. At the corner close 
by L knew there were some loose stones. I knelt 
down by these, pushed aside two or three, laid 
my parcel down between them, and piled the 
stones carefully up again, so that they hid it. 
Then I looked a all round, to be sure 
that I was not seen, and vaulting over the low 
wall, slid down the steep green bank. Now I 
could breathe again, for I didn’t care who met 
me. I went round by the sexton’s house, which 
stood near the church- gate, but I did not 
go in there; I only looked well at it, and at the 
little outhouse hard by, as I passed, and then I 
was away over the moors to Kettlethorpe. I 
walked not whistling, not thinking, only 
trying to get over the ground as quickly as I 
could. My business was soon done, but yet it 
was quite dark when I turned my face home- 
ward — darker than usual, for the moon was 
oung, and the driving clouds hid the stars. I 
eard the church clock strike ten as I crossed 
the last bit of level ground, and began to make 
my way down the slope toward the village. 

**] wasn't in a h now, though the night- 
wind blew chill in my and made me shiver ; 
I sat down on a tuft of damp grass, and watched 
till one by one the lights in the village beneath 
died out. When the last glimmer of candle- 
light was gone from the sexton’s windows just 
below me I started up, and half ran, half scram- 
bled down the hill-side. This time I stopped by 
the wicket-gate that led into the sexton’s garden, 
lifted the latch silently, and stole across the grass, 
not to the cottage door, but to the little shed be- 

ond, and stepping in, I felt cautiously with my 
and along the wall. Yes; there stood the spade 
and pickaxe as I had seen them two hours ago. It 
was the pickaxe I wanted ; and lifting it on to my 
shoulder, I crept back over the little grass-plot, 
and out into the lane. Dark as it was, I felt as 
if a hundred eyes were watching me then. Pant- 
ing, and with shaking knees, I climbed up the 
bank and over the church-yard wall, and groped 
my way to the corner where I had left my tools. 
By the dim moonlight I could just see the white 
heap of stones, but it took me a long while to 
find my I had it at last, and with it in 
one hand and the pickaxe in the other, I struck 
across the church-yard to—to the vault. You 
know now what I meant to do: I was going to 
rob the dead. 

‘‘T stumbled twice over the low foot-stones, 
which I could not see. Once I fell, bruising my 
knee; but I got there at last. If [ hadn’t known 
the place so well I should hardly have been able 
to find it; but I had taken my bearings that 
morning, and I could just see the sharp point of 
the marble monument standing out against the 
gray sky. The stone I had to lift was not many 
inches off, and, stooping down, I felt for it upon 
the ground. I soon found the rough edge, more 
by my fingers than my eyes, and then I knew 
whereabouts to stick in my pickaxe. When I 
had done this the loose soil round so lately dis- 
turbed made my work easy enough, and though 
it cost me a tough strain, I had the stone up be- 
fore you could count a hundred. I did not wait 
a moment. I was like one possessed as I went 
on hands and knees down the narrow slippery 
stone steps into the vault. I was scared enough, 
and though the piration was running down 
my face, I was all of a cold shiver. But yet I 
verily believe that if any body had come upon me 
then I should have killed them.» There was just 
a glimmer of light thrown into the vault from 
the opening above, but not enough for me. It 
helped me, however, to push back the slide of 
my lantern, and stick in my bit of candle, and 
then I groped my way on to the furthest side of 
the vault, and struck a match. It fizzed, blazed 
up, and went out. With a muttered oath—it 
wasn't often that I swore, but I did then—I tried 
another, and this time it kept alight till the wick 
of the candle caught, and showed the vaulted 
_ roof and the dark row of coffins ranged round 
the stone floor. I did not want to look at them. 
I closed up the lamtern, and putting it on the 
ground with its light side toward the one coffin 
/ wanted, I went back to the steps to find out if 
there was any glimmer to be seen above. No. I 
was safe so he no spark of light showed there. 
Now for my screw-driver. If only I could do 
the work-Silently enough! The first noise of my 
~effort was ing, and I scarcely dared try an- 
other; but I remembered that the vault lay " 
and that there were no houses within a furlong 
of it. At any rate, I was in for it now, and I 
got used to the sound as I bent d y to 
iy task. ‘The oaken lid had been tightly screwed, 
i knew, but that once open, the business was 

one—for the time had been too short to make a 
‘aden coffin also. Screw after screw came out, 
ud yet there were more. All at once I fancied 
heard a sound above, and my heart stopped 
“iting, and I stood still as the dead around me, 
cvasping the hammer in my hand. It came 
vain, and I knew it this time for the screech 
{ the night-owl in the church-tower. If I could 
it have wrung its neck for the fright it had 
en me! ‘To work again: more screws; and 
w the last was out, and I could move the 
vavy lid. 

‘Tl threw back the lace covering from the 

body, and the glimmer of the lantern fell on the 


dead face, as unchanged as on that first day 
when I had gone up to the Hall. I could not 
bear to look at it; 1 knew I should see it forever 
in my dreams if I did, and yet, somehow, I had 
noticed every thing: how the dark eyes seemed 
to give a blue shade to the eyelids closed over 
them ; and how the long lashes lay on the white 
cheek, before I forced myself back to my work. 
Even then the still white face was before me, 
close to mine. I would have hidden it under 
the lace again, but then I must cover the hands 
as well. I thought of my own spotted handker- 
chief; but something—I don't know what—kept 
me from laying that there. Best get the ring 
off, and be away from the place. It was on the 
left hand, the one that lay underneath, and the 
clammy touch of the fingers made me shudder ; 
but I held them fast, for I saw the diamond glit- 
tering in the dim light. I tried to draw it off; 
but slender as the finger was, the ring would not 
slide along it. It seemed fixed there as though 
no power on earth could move it. I wrenched 
at it with my own big trembling fingers, and got 
it as far as the first joint—but further it would 
not come. What should I do? Of a sudden 
I stooped down and took it firmly between my 
teeth. It was coming now! I felt it slip. It 
was off—in my mouth—in my hand. Just for 
one instant I saw it lying in my palm, and then 
—I saw something elise. A goblin? No; but 
a stain of blood on the white slender hand, and 
a pair of brown eyes looking fixedly at me. 

**I could not move; I could not breathe; I 
was like one turned to stone. Slowly the head 
lying in the coffin turned, and the pale lips 
moved, and the hand—the stained hand—where 
the ring had been, grasped feebly the edge of the 
coffin, and then—then the whole figure stirred, 
and tried to get up! I turned at that, and with 
a frightful ery dashed the ring to the floor, and 
fled, mad with terror, up the stone stairs. On, 
on! never stopping, never looking round ; breath- 
less, gasping, across the church-yard, over the 
wall, and now I had broken through the rotten 
park paling, and was tearing through the fern and 
long grass on toward the Hall. There was a 
light in the Hall window, and I made for it. | 
fancied I saw her gaining on me; I seemed to 
hear the rustling of the grave-clothes at my ear ; 
but I struggled on—up the broad flight of steps, 
and rang the great bell as though I would have 
pulled it down. Before they opened the door 
I had fallen half unconscious on the stones; 
but I could just see some figures bending over 
me, and I could just pant out: ‘The vault! 
my lady!’ before I fainted dead away.” 

The old man paused for a moment, took a deep 
— and passed his wrinkled hand through his 

r 


‘**That’s my story, Miss Hester. When they 
got to the vault they found the lady sitting up- 
right in her coffin—alive, though trembling, and 
sorely scared—and the diamond ring lay on the 
floor. The lady had been in some strange death- 
like fit, till my rough usage brought a flow of 
blood, and so revived her. When I came out of 
my long swoon it was the squire who stood alone 
by my bedside, and first heard my story. He 
forgave me then and there. For once an ill 
deed had brought about a good end, and he was 
too happy to be hard. But after that night of 
horror I would not have stolen a farthing’s 
worth to save my life. No one but the squire 
and my own father ever heard the whole history 
from me, and they gave it out that there had 
been good reasons for opening the vault that 
night. But there were some shrewd guesses 
made when the wonderful news got abroad, and 
the squire contrived to send me away from home 
on some business of his own for a year or two. 
When I came back, it was the dear lady herself 
who set me going in my father’s business, and 
helped me on to my marriage with Margaret. 
She had a baby girl then—your mother, Miss 
Hester—and she lived on for fifteen years.” He 


peated as he gave it me. 
a fearful thing, Miss Hester.” 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


A wapy once remarked, in speaking of a distin- 
guished living actor, “I know —— is a gentleman, 
Sor I have seen him eat.” If, from an unseen point 
of view, one could survey our city restaurants be- 
tween the hours of twelve and two on any day, or 
even inspect the more retired dining-rooms of our 
citizens at later hours, and apply the test of eating, 
what would be the result? Probably the lady re- 
ferred to had in mind various niceties of manner 
which mark a person, of cultare and refinement no- 
where more than at the table; but Americans pos- 
sess one great and very universal fault, which is alike 
hurtful to indulge in, and unpleasant to behold. A 
great national evil is fast eating. Bolting down food 
as if upon a wager disorders the stomach; then comes 
dyspepsia, from which almost every evil results. That 
energetic briskness, which is a valuable quality in a 
business man, should be curbed at meal-time. If 
business presses, and the time for a luncheon is short, 
eat ever so little, or even nothing, rather than burden 
the system with hastily-swallowed, half-masticated 
food. When over-wearied and exhausted, a hearty 
and hasty meal is always dangerous, and sometimes 


fatal. 

In addition to a quiet moderation in eating, a thou- 
sand little nameless niceties—the want of any one of 
which, however, is easily detected—indicate the well- 
bred eater. There are plenty of rules for “ table man- 
ners ;" but moderation, quietness, scrupulous neat- 
ness, and the exercise of ordinary good sense and 

taste, form, in general, a very respectable basis 
or the conduct. Yet how often might we truthfully 
exclaim, with the poet: 
“ was the of of 

At this season, when the markets are flooded with 
melons of every kind, it may not be inopportune to 

that Frede 


Yet melons are very good, and by no means anwhole- 
a when eaten at proper times and in suitable quan- 


New York has been alarmed, and apparently with 
some reason, in reference to the impregnation of the 
Croton water with carbonate of lead from the pipes 
through which it is conveyed. The matter is one of 
serious interest, and the attention of many physicians 
has been directed to it, and investigations of various 
kinds have been made. It is believed that many dis- 
eases, and fatal ones too, are becoming more frequent 
from the lead poison conveyed in the Croton water. 
An evening paper recently stated that, allowing each 
individual a single pint of Croton per day, New York 
ewallows in the aggregate the enormous amount of 
not less than 12,500 grains of carbonate of lead per year. 
The tin-lined lead pipes are said to be perfectly in- 
nocuous. A correspondent of the Rural New Yorker, 
however, seems to think there are two sides to the 
question, and writes as follows: “Chemistry reveals 
the fact that metals differing in crystalline structure, 
when placed together in liquid acids, or even in com- 
mon water, are by galvanic action rapidly oxydized, 
disintegrated, or destroyed. If lead and tin are placed 
in juxtaposition with access of water, one or both of 
the metals will suffer from corrosion. The least de- 
fect in soldering, or crack from bending, overstrain- 
ing, defective manufacture, or corrosive action, where- 
by the water comes in contact with the lead, would 
cause electrical currents to commence to flow between 
the metals, disintegration would be the result with 
the metals, and lead poisoning to those using the wa- 
ter. The simple lead pipe, though dangerous, is safer 
than those lined with tin, for the above reasons.” 


An excited individual walked into an apothecary 
shop in Portland the other day and nervously asked 
for creosote. The shop-keeper had none. “Then,” 
said he, “ what have you got that will kill a man?” 
**Oh,” said the apothecary, ‘‘do you want to kill your- 
self?” The man said he did, and wanted to make 
short work of it. “Then I have got just what you 
want,” continued the jocose dealer in drugs; where- 
upon he filled the hair-oil bottle produced by the sui- 
cidal individual with a strong dose of tinture of cay- 
enne pepper, telling him that if the first potion did 
not produce the desired effect to take another in fif- 
teen minutes! The would-be suicide hastened away 
with a tragic air. 


A most terrific nitro-glycerine explosion recently 
occurred on the Atlantic and Great Western Railroad, 
near Urbana, Ohio. Ten cars were burned to ashes. 
They were loaded with flour and pork; but it is sup- 
posed that nitro-glycerine had been smnggled into the 
car next the engine, which exploded. The report was 
tremendous, having been heard thirty miles distant. 
An iron rail was thrown three hundred yards from 
the track and was bent double by the force. A house 
a quarter of a mile from the wreck was almost de- 
molished, and the vibration came with such force that 
timbers flew in every direction, and telegraph wires 
were thrown down for about 600 yards. No one but 
the engineer was seriously hurt. 


An electric light, which has been displayed for many 
nights from the French steamer, St. Laurent, at the 
fvot of Morton Street, is said to be more powerful 
than any light of the kind ever before exhibited. 
The inventor is M. Berlioz, of Paris. It is stated that 
this light will penetrate the densest fog for the dis- 
tance of two or more miles, while on dark nights, de- 


_pending of course on its altitude, its rays can be seen 


from thirty to forty miles. 

Professor Liebig, one of the most eminent chemists 
in the world, assures us that fourteen hundred and 
sixty quarts of the best Bavaria beer contained exact- 
ly the nourishment of a two-and-a-half pound loaf of 
bread and no more. 

The inventor of Planchette is said to have cleared 
$50,000 out of his mysterious toy. 

A Philadelphia paper speaks of “‘ Mr. A. T. Stew- 
art's new residence on Fifth Street." New Yorkers are 
better posted about its whereabouts. It is rumored 
that this elegant building, which is verging toward 
completion, is to be devoted to literary and public 
purposes. We give the rumor as it comes to u.. 


Those who are annoyed almost beyond endurance 
by peddlers of every kind, perpetually calling at their 
offices and places of business, will enjoy the following 
incident: 

A pompous, well-dressed individual entered a bank 
in Boston, and, addressing the teller, inquired : 

**Is the cashier 

-“ No, Sir,” was the reply. 

‘Well, I am dealing in pens, supplying the New 
England banks pretty largely, and I suppose it will 
be proper for me to deal with the cashier.” 

“TI suppose it will,” said the teller. 

“Very well; I will wait.” 

The pen-peddler took a chair and sat composedly 
for a full hour waiting for the cashier. By that time 
he began to grow uneasy, but after twisting in his 
chair for about twenty minutes, and seeing no pros- 
pect of achange in his circumstances, asked the teller 
how soon he would be in. 

“Well, I don’t know exactly,” said the waggish tell- 
er, “buat 1 expect him in about eight weeks. He has 
just gone to Lake Superior, and told me he thought 
he should come back in that time.” 

Peddler thought he would not wait. 

**Oh, you may stay if you wish,” said the teller, very 
blandly. ‘“ We have no objection to your sitting here 
in the daytime, and you can probably find some place 
in town where they will be glad to keep you nights.” 

disappeared 


The pompous peddler without another 
word. 


According to recent reports, there are in Spain 
27,000 primary schools, having in all 1,500,000 pupils ; 
64 establishments of secondary instruction; 10 uni- 
versities, and 20 special echools forfine arts, navigation, 
industry, etc. There are about 150 private schools. 
The library at Madrid contains 300,000 volumes, and 
the Central University the same number. The Uni- 
versity of Barcelona has 136,000 volumes, 

About seven thousand acres of land in Middle Ten- 
nessee, situated on what is known as the Cumberland 
Plateau, have been donated to the Swiss Emigration 
Society by a public-spirited citizen of that locality. 
The Consul-General of Switzerland has inspected that 
section of Tennessee, end considers it peculiarly well 
adapted for the culture of fruits and vegetables. There 
are many Swiss who propose to emigrate to the Unit- 
ed States. 

The “Thames Embankment” must give a new as- 
pect to some sections of London. From Westminster 
Bridge to Lambeth Palace on the right bank, and 
from Westminster Hall to Temple Bar on the left, an 
immense granite quay has been constructed, stated to 
be of thirty-nine acres superficies, 4 feet above the 
water, and 30 feet foundation below, and surrounded 
by a pavement 60 feet wide, beyond which is a mac- 
adamized central track 60 feet broad. A wall about 
the height of a man is the termination of this superb 
architecture, behind which the gardens adjoining the 
residences situated along the river are seen. The best 


heaviest cargoes; and floating 
of embarkation 


bridges afford 
and debarkation. It would be a hap- 


py thing if some other cities would follow the exam- 
ple of London in this respect. 

It is estimated that the quantity of ripe grapes con- 
sumed by the city of Paris this year will exceed ten 
thousand tons, exclusive of those cultivated within 
the city limita. 


The Russians are becoming greatly excited by the 
preaching of an old Muscovite peasant who, after a 
seclusion of several years, now déclares himself a 
prophet. He is going from place to place announcing 
the approaching destruction of the Crescent and the 
substitution of the Greek Cross for it, om the dome of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople. The Russian Govern- 
ment allows every liberty to this popular agitator, who 
does not attack the administration in any way. 

There is an institution at Dusseldorf, Prussia, es- 
tablished by the celebrated Pastor Fliedner, for the 
training of d who resemble in many re- 
spects the Catholic “ Sisters of Charity." They wear 
a neat uniform, resembling the dress 
dies. They have been found specially usefal as as- 
sistants to foreign missionaries. They perform Chris- 
tian services of various descriptiona, where male mis- 
sionaries would obtain no access whatever. The chief 
objects of their care are the children, the women, and 
the sick. 

The trunk of the poplar-tree is now 
paper. The trees are sawed into blocks, a ae 
bark and knots removed, and then thoroughly soaked 


Many unaccustomed travelers, desiring to stop at 
some way station on their route, are seriously 
zled to know when they reach their place of destias- 
tion. The cars stop every few moments, the condnet- 
or opens the door and shouts out some unintelligible 
name, but what it is few can tell, and many are per- 
plexed and uneasy. A good plan has 


in letters of about three inches in length. When the 
train arrives at the station named on the indicator, 
the bell on the top of the box rings, and presently the 
name of the next station on the line appears under 
the glass plate. 

A young man fell in love, not many months ago, 


kept the young lady supplied with the latest publica- 
tions. One day the father, happening to return from 
business when the rest of the family were out, at- 
tempted to while away the time with the last new 
novel, which he found on the table. He was sur- 
prised to find a number of words underlined with a 
lead-pencil, “not beautiful passages,” but insignifi- 
cant words. Suddenly an idea occurred to him, and, 
connecting the underlined words, his petrified eyes 
read as follows: “ Dearest Mademoiséiie,—Will-—it— 
insult — you —if—1—tell—you—that—I—adore ;"—in 


pencil, underlined some words in the next chapter, 
wrapped the book in a piece of paper, and instructed 
his footman to take it back to the sentimental young 
gentleman. The latter opened the volume, his heart 
throbbing like a sledge-hammer, and read as follows: 
—the — threshold —of— my — house—I—shall—kick— 
you—out—of—the—window.” 

A young man living in St. Louis, being perplexed 
about the payment of a note, rose in his sleep, and 
went from the garret through a trap-door upon 
roof of the house. Here he was discovered 
brother seated upon the furthest and narrow edge 
the wall, with his hands around one knee, en 
deshabille, and the whole attitude expressing 
The brother was a brave man, but the sight filled him 
with horror. The least start backward, the swerve 
even of half a hand's-breadth, and the somnambulist 
would be dashed to pieces upon thé stones below. 
Knowing it would be instant death if he awoke him 
by calling to him, the brother procured a rope, made 
a noose in it, tied one end to the chimney, and then 
by a dextrous cast threw the rope tightly around bis 
brother’s shoulders, literally dragging him from 


fearful perch before he became conscious, . 


WIND. 
Wixp! There is wind in the furrows, 
Wind! There is wind in the sky; 
No coign too low for its power, 
No throne for its might too high! 


It is here, through the sea-shells moaning, 
It is there, in the vaulted blue; 

Aloft, where the gold stars glimmer, 
Below, where the ferns drop dew. , 


Whence it cometh none may discover, 
Whence it goeth none may say; 
It ariseth oft in the gloaming, 
Dies out ere the roseate day. 


Or it swells in the day in its fury, 
A Titan, that mocketh sight ; 
And lo! in a mood capricious, 
Is calm as the dove ere night. 


Now it rendeth sails on the ocean, 
With the wrath of the Power of Death 

Now bends to the green corn-meadows, 
And stirreth the ears with a breath. 


Wind! I would die in the blowing 

Of a cloud-fiecked, soft moonlight ; 
Wind! I would die in the flowing 

Of those grand cloud-waves at night! 


I would leave this weary Being, 
For the vast, unknown To Be; 
I would see, with an angel’s seeing, 
The depths of that pathless sea! 
O Giant! all-grim in fury, 
O Angel! all-soft in love; 
I would die, when thy reins are loosened 
And mount on thy wings above! 


| n pure water. A machine similar to a common grind. : 
stone is used to reduce the wood into pulp. When the 
pulp is pressed and al! the water removed it is ready 
for use. Poplar-wood is by nature sé pure and white 
that no chemicals or bleaches are required to make a 
| fit material for manufacturing printing paper. Three 
parts of the wood pulp is usually mixed with one part 
rags, to give the paper strength and smoothness, 
| 
on the cars of the Ogdensburg and Leake Champlain 
Railroad. The apparatus consists externally of a 
box, surmounted by a bell, and having a glass plate 
in front, under which the name of a station appears 
| 
| 
with the only daughter of an aristocratic family in 
| Paris. He was uncertain how the head of the house- 
hold would regard him, but he behaved his best, and 
short, a love-letter of the most gushing description, : . 
re | closing with the suggestive words: “ Answer—in— | 
stopped, took the ring again in bis hand, and a 
turned it over, sighing wearily. ‘‘ "Tis sixty 
years back, and it seems but yesterday,” he re- 
ho died in 1408, and Emperor Maximilian IL of Ger- | arrangements are made for loading and unloading the 
pf indulging in an immoderate passion for melons} . 
* 
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JOHN MACLEAN, D.D., LL.D., RETIRING PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON COLLEGE, N. J. 
{Sez Pace 670.) 


ATTACK ON COLONEL FORSYTH’S 
COMMAND. 


Own the 10th of September Colonel Forsyrtu, 
with fifty picked men, left Fort Wallace, Kansas, 
in pursuit of some Indians who had been com- 
mitting depredations in that neighborhood. He 
was attacked by between 300 and +00 Indians on 
the morning of the 17th. When the enemy first 
made his appearance on the bluff, about two 
miles from Colonel Forsytn’s camp, the latter 
crossed his men over to Small Island. The In- 
dians advanced, and kept up a steady fire until 


11 o'clock a.m. Then there was a lull until the 
middle of the afternoon, when the savages, rein- 
forced to the number of about 700, renewed the 
attack with better success. ‘They fought till sun- 
set, and then made a desperate charge upon the 
camp, which they failed to capture. They con- 
tinued their attack until nearly midnight, when 
two scouts managed to escape from the camp by 
crawling on their hands and knees through the 
enemy's ‘lines. They brought information of 
Colonel Forsytu’s situation to Fort Wallace, 
from which post a hundred men were sent out 
with provisions to his relief. Colonel For- 


ENGAGEMENT OF COLONEL FORSYTH'S COMMAND WITH THE INDIANS AT SMALL ISLAND, 17, 1860. 
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JAMES M‘COSH, LL.D., THE NEW PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON COLLEGE, N-J. 
(See Page 670.} 


SYTH was wounded in the engagement; Lieu- 
tenant Beecuer and Dr. Moors received mor- 
tal wounds. About twenty others were wounded 
more or less severely. 


THE COUNTRY CHURCH. 


Tuts characteristic illustration (page 668) gives 
a picture somewhat familiar to our country friends 
——at least to those whose memory reaches back 
to the scenes of twenty yearsago. ‘The scene is 
laid in New Jersey, about fifteen miles distant 


a 


from Hoboken. The people in the fore-ground 


are the descendants of old Dutch settlers, many 
r 


of whom to this day speak the language of t 
ancestors. ‘The chureh illustrates the style of 
architecture formerly adopted by the Dutch Re- 
formed denomination; above the main entrance 
is an ornamental stone on which is imseribed a 
text from the Dutch Bible. The time selected 
by the artist is that just preceding the morning 
service on Sunday morning. It is a quaint. and 
interesting picture of the good old times, when 
every Sabbath morning witnessed the ‘‘ reunion” 
of Christian families for many miles 
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POCTORS MCOSH AND MACLEAN. 


By Dr. M’Cosu's acceptance of the Presi- 
deney of Princeton College, in New Jersey, Great 
Britain has lost and America has gained one of 
the ripest and most profound thinkers of the age. 
His works on **The Divine Government” and 
on the ** Intuitions of the Human Mind” are so 
familiar to the Christian public in this country 
that we scarcely need to dwell upon his philo- 
sophical attainments. ‘‘I hold,” says the Rev. 
Perer Bayne, **that since the death of Nir 
Wittiam his name has been first 
among British philosophers, and I cordially con- 
gratulate the American people upon obtaining 
him.” 

Dr. M‘Cosu has no philosophy that conflicts 
with faith, or that can not be reduced to practice. 
lie is known in the north of Lreland, where he 
has resided fur the past sixteen years, as a phi- 
Janthropist and public-spirited citizen, as well as 
a courteous geutieman and thorough Christian. 
His éfforts for the social improvement of the 
working-classes and for the extension of inter- 
mediate schools have endeared him to the people 
of that province. By his residence with us we 
shall gain not ouly a useful and an energetic citi- 
zen, but also an able and a liberal scholar. 

Dr. James M‘CosH was born in Ayrshire, 
Scotland, and is now about fifty years of age. 
He was fifteen vears ago called to the chair of 
Mental and Moral Science in Queen's College, 
Belfast, Ireland, and has remained in that posi- 
tion until the present time. As a champion of 
a sound and practical philosophy he was not in 
favor with the literary coteries of London and of 
Edinburgh, who pooh-pooh any thing which ap- 
proaches the standard of a positive taith ; but for 
this prejudice he might have held a philosophical 
chair in one of the Scortish Universities. Hus 
philosophy compared with Sir WiLt1am Hami-- 
TONS was what physiology is compared with 
anatomy; while he did not lack the acuteness 
ot the dialectician, he clothed his skeletons with 
tlesh and blood, and they readily. took their place 
as living organisms in a world of progress. Hence 
the popularity of even his profoundest works. His 
theology is that of Dr. CHatmers. At the time 
of the Disruption he left the Established Church 
and became a prominent advocate of the volun- 
tury system. 

Dr. M*Cosu paid a visit to this country two 
years ago, and is still remembered by the stu- 
dents of the college over which he is to preside. 
Hie is described as a ** handsome man, of rather 
more than the average height, with finely cut 


features, a calm and genial expression of the 


face, and a head thinly covered with gray hair.” 


His disposition is genial and commands the af- | 
ection of all his pupils, and he is as hospitable | 


gt home as he is cordial on the street; in thie 
tlass-room he is an excellent teacher and discip- 
linarian. 

Dr. Jonn Macreayn, the retiring President, 
was born in Princeton, in the vear 179s. He 
entered college in the year 1812, and was gradu- 
ated in 1816 at the age of eighteen. ‘Two years 
after graduation he began the study of theology 
in the Princeton Seminary, and in the same year 
(1818) was appointed tutor in the College. He 
remained three years in the Seminary, the course 
at that time being five years. "He was elected to 
the Greek Professorship in 1829. Washington 
College honored him with the degree of D.D., 
and, in 1854, the University of the State of New 
York gave him thatof LL.D. In the same vear 
the Board of Trustees elected Dr. Macirean 
President of Princeton College. For a period 
of half a century he has been in the service of 
his Alma Mater in the several capacities of Tu- 
tor, Professor, and President. During that time 
he has always been earnest in his efforts to ad- 
vance the interests of the College, which, during 
his Presidency, especialiy, has been in its most 
flourishing Condition. - 


SUICIDES. 


Persons have committed suicide in positions 
which would have been thought impossible to 
produce suffocation, There are several cases of 
this kind reported in a French medical journal. 
A man was discovered hanging by his pocket- 
handkerchief, suspended from a rope stretched 
across a granary. His legs were found bent at 
a right angle backward, the knees hanging at 
the distance of a few inches only from a heap 
of grain on the floor. It would appear that the 
man, while in the act of hanging, must have held 
his legs clear of the ground in this extraordinary 
manner. Another man hung himself froma grat- 
ing, which was not so high as himself; when 
found his legs were stretched out before him, and 
his hips were within a few inches of the ground. 
A female suspended herself so low that she was 
obliged to. stretch out her legs one in advance 
resting on the heel, the other behind her body 
resting upon the toes. There have been cases 
known in which death has been produced by the 
suicide simply leaning with the neck against a 
tightened cord, 

A still more remarkable case was that of a 
schoolmaster in the neighborhood of London, 
who hung himself in such a manner from the 
balusters by his cravat, that his body was found 
resting entirely upon the stairs. Such cases as 
these are often open to medico-legal investiga- 
tion, as murders may sometimes be very con- 
veniently hidden by contrivances of this charac- 
ter. ‘The suicide of the Duke de Bourbon, in 
1X30, was supposed by some of the witnesses at 
the inquest to be only a hidden assassination. 
llowever, the fact of the suicide was ultimately 
established. But men have been executed on 
suspicion of having murdered others, who were 
afterward pronounced to have been veritable sui- 
cides. .Many men who can swim well have been 
known to tie their hands and legs together before 


throwing themselves in the water, lest they should 
be tempted in the dying agony to strike out and 
save themselves. A lunatic some years ago in 
Saint Luke’s Hospital drowned herself in the 
bath-rgom of that institution in a most remark- 
able manner. She managed to secrete the key 
of the bath-room, and to make up a dummy to 
represent herself in bed, in order to deceive the 
nurse of the ward. In the middle of the night 
she stole down stairs, and was found next morn- 
ing lying with her face downward in the shallow 
water of the bath. She must have deliberately 
kept herself in the horizontal position in the most 
determined manner to have etfected her purpose. 

But determined and deliberate suicides of 
this kind are characteristic of those suffering 
from confirmed insanity; whereas, in cases of 
mere impulsive insanity, the patient often regrets 
his attempt before it is completed, and is cured, 
in fact, by the attempt. In the case of Sir Sam- 
uel Romilly, the loss of blood, it is suggested, 
relieved the cerebral congestion which impelled 
him to make the fatal cut. He bitterly repented 
of his act immediately it was done, and did all 
in his power to stop the hemorrhage. ‘This fact, 
which is well supported by others, leads to the 
conclusion that while the person making an at- 
tempt upon his life is undoubtedly insane at the 
moment, yet that he may be perfectly sane the 
moment after, provided his life has been spared. 
The impulse may be likened to that which prompts 
peop le to leap from great heights. ‘There are thou- 
sands of persons who dare not trust themselves in 
such positions. ‘The same feeling is very com- 
mon with respect to razors in certain nervous 
conditions of the body. It would be absurd to 
suppose that this fear of an impulse can be look- 
ed upon as a symptom of insanity. 

‘There are many cases upon the books of chil- 
dren committing suicide after having heard of 
some example of the kind in their neighborhood. 
It seems almost incredible that the imitative fac- 
ulty in infants of seven or eight should lead them 
to such extremities, but it is only another ex- 
ample of the total want of knowledge of the sa- 
credness of life which exists almost as a rule in 
youth. Not only have children hung themselves, 
but their brothers and sisters and young compan- 
ions. Ilere, again, insanity has had nothing to 
do with the act. 

We could not, within the limits of this article, 
attempt to give any thing like a collection of the 
remarkable suicides which have taken place, but 
we may be allowed to quote a few examples that 
have been placed on record. We have mention- 
ed a few cases of this kind which apparently 
have been prompted by a morbid desire to aston- 
ish; but an instance was afforded at Fressonville, 
in Picardy, which has a touch of the grotesque 
in it worthy of a Frenchman. On a sudden the 
church bell was heard to ring at an unusual hour, 
in a very agitated manner. Upon the cause be- 
ing inquired into, it was found that a man had 
hung himself to the clapper, and in the agitation 
caused by his position, the bell rang in the strange 
manner that had excited attention. ‘The man, 
happily, was not dead: the attempt was certain- 
ly a grim effort to ring his own death-knell. In 
another case a woman deliberately broke a hole 
in the ice, placed her head in it, and held it there 
until she was drowned. ‘The most extraordinary 
example of a deliberate attempt at suicide com- 
bined with publicity we have heard of, was made 
by an Italian named Matthew Lovat, a shvoe- 
maker. This man determined to imitate the 
crucifixion, and for this purpose deliberately set 
about making a cross and providing all the ad- 
juncts of that terrible scene. ‘* He perceived 
that it would be difficult to nail himself firmly to 
the cross, and therefore made a net, which he 
fastened over it, securing it at the bottom of the 
upright beam, a little below the bracket he had 
placed for his feet, and at the ends of the two 
arms, ‘The whole apparatus was tied by two 
ropes, one from the net, and the other from thie 
place where the beams intersected each other. 
These ropes were fastened to the bar above the 
window, and were just sufficiently long to allow 
the cross to lie horizontally upon the floer of the 
apartment, IHlaving finished these preparations, 
he next put on his crown of thorns, some of 
which entered his forehead; then, having stripped 
himself naked, he girded his loins with a white 
handkerchief. He then introduced himself into 
the net, and seating himself on the cross, drove 
a nail through the palm of his right hand, by 
striking its head upon the floor until the point 
appeared on the other side. He now placed his 
feet on the bracket he had prepared for them, and 
with a mullet drove a nail completely through 
them both, entering a hole he had previously 
made to receive it, and fastened them to the 
wood, He next tied himself to the cross by a 
piece of cord round his waist, and wounded him- 
self in the side with a knife which he used in his 
trade. ‘The wound was inflicted two inches be- 
low the left hypochondre, toward the internal 
angle of the abdominal cavity, but did not injure 
any of the parts which the cavity contains. Sev- 
eral scratches were observed upon his breast 
which appeared to have been done by the knife 

in probing for a place which should present no 
obstruction. The knife, according to Lovat, 
represented the spear of the Passion. All this 
he accomplished in the interior of his apartment, 
but it was now necessary to show himself in pub- 
lic. ‘To aecomplish this, he had placed the foot 
of the cross upon the window-sill, which was very 
low, and by pressing his fingers against the floor, 
he gradually drew himself forward until, the foot 
of the cross overbalancing the head, the whole 
machine tilted out of the window, and hung by 
the two ropes which were fastened to the beam. 
He then, by way of finishing, nailed his right 
hand to the arm of the cross, but could not suc- 
ceed in fixing the left, although the nail by which 
it was to have been fixed was driven through it, 
and half of-it came out on the other side.” This 
took place at eight o’clock in the morning. Some 


persons by whom he was perceived ran up stairs, 
disengaged him from the cross, and put him to 
bed. By medical care his wounds ultimately 
healed, and the poor man recovered ; his mental 
condition was, however, ever afterward morose 
and singular. 


IMPROVEMENT CanuineT OrGans.—A new inven- 
tion has just been brought out by the Mason & Uam- 
LIN ORGAN Company which will attract much atten- 
tion. It is an improvement upon what has been 
known to some extent as the vox humana, and pro- 
duces a very rich and beautiful quality of tone, some- 
what resembling that of the human voice. The same 
thing has been attempted before, but when partial 
success had been attained, the machinery was so com- 
licated as to be constantly getting out of order. 

he improvement of Mason & Hamuin is ingenious, 
simple, as durable as the instrument itself, and ex- 
quisite in its effect. 

The reputation of this Company for the best instru- 
ments of this class in the world is well established. 
They were winners of the first prize medal at the 
Paris Exposition.—New York Musical Gazette. 


Burnett's Cocoatne is a perfect hair-dress- 
ing for preserving and beautifying the hair, and 
rendering it dark and glossy. No other com- 
pound possesses the peculiar properties which so 
exactly suit the various conditions of the human 
hair. It is the best and cheapest hair-dressing 
in the world. For sale by all druggists. 


S. T.—1860—X.—The unprecedented and ex- 
traordinary demand for PLANTATION BiTTERs is 
evidently owing to their being prepared with pure 
St. Croix Rum, Calisaya Bark, ete. Our drug- 
gists complain that it is almost impossible to keep 
a supply, and that their orders, owing to the great 
demand, are but tardily executed. Do not be- 
come discouraged. Be sure and get the genuine. 


to the best imported 
German Cologne, and sold at half the price.—Mail. 


— 


Screrrivovs Hare Removen from any part of the 
body in sive minutes, without injury to the skin, by 
Uruam's Deritatory Powper. $125 by mail. Ad- 
dress 8.C. Uruam, 115 South Seventh St., Philadelphia. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OR removing FRECKLES, TAN, PIMPLES, and 
all other blemishes, use Phalon’s “Papuan Lo- 
tion.” Sold by all druggists. Price $1 25 per bottle. 


OR the Toilet, Bath, and Nursery, use Phalon’s 
*Parutan Soap.” 25 cts. per cake. Sold by drug- 
gists and by PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, N. Y. 


ELLE HELENE, Grand Duchess, Martha, 
Faust, Lucrezia, Barber of Seville, Fidelio, Qns- 
pino e la Comare, Norma, Traviata, Trovatore, Frei- 
schutz, Ballo in Maschera, Somnambula, L’Africaine, 
Each opera complete for piano solo, with overture 
and whole of music. Price 50 cents. 
‘‘In cheapness and neatness these publications are 
unsurpassed.”"—New York Times (Sept. 21st). 
Boosey & Co.’s new Catalogue of Chedp Musical 
Publications ee. BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway. 


A SCRUB RACE. 


Seymour, Seymour is the man ; 
Then elect him, if you can. 

Grant and Colfax, Bi “ys in Blue, 
Blair himself is after you ; 

And the Wickedest of Men, 

While in Water Street his den, 
Has a host of voters too, 

Good and bad; what will you do? 
Then, in Broadway, Greciau Bend 
Seeks for homage, and will send 
Weakness, discord, and despair 

In the ranks of Grant and Blair. 
Vote for WOLCOTT and PAIN PAIN’, 
Try his cure for your — : 
For your efforts then shall be 
Crowned with glorious victory. 

You can test PAIN PAINT, free of cost, at Dr. WOL- 
COTT’S office, 170 Chatham Square, N. Y., for it will 
remove pain or lameness at the very first application, 
and is a radical and speedy cure for all sores or ulcers. 
It has no smart, leaves no stain; is sold every where. 

WOLCOTT’S ANNIHILATOR is the only stand- 
ard remedy for Catarrh. Pint bottles, $1. 


CURED 


Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in 
the application of his Rupture Curative Appliances, 
at his office, 


697 Broadway, cor. 4th St. 


The great experience of DR. SHERMAN, resulting 
from his long and constant devotion to the Treatment 
and Cure of this disease, assures him of his ability to 
relieve all, without regard to the age of the patient, or 
duration of the infirmity, or the difficulties which they 
may have heretofore encountered in seeking relief. 
Dr. 8., as Principal of the Rupture Curative Institute, 
New Orleans, for a period of more than fifteen years, 
had under his care the worst cases in the country, all 
of which were effectually relieved, and many, to their 
great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries resulting from the 
use of other Trusses are found in Dr. Sherman's Ap- 
een and, with a full knowledge of the assertion, 

e promises greater security and comfort, with a daily 
improvement in the disease, than can be obtained of 
any other person, or the inventions of any other per- 
son in the United States. 

Prices to suit all classes. It is the only, as well as 
the cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Pho- 
tographic likenesses of cases before and after treat- 
ment furnished on receipt of two 8 cent stamps. 


| he STILL WAVES. Rich, Rare, and Racy as ever. 
“THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER.” The old 
favorite and cheapest paper published. Eight large 
pages, 32 columns, illustrated, and filled to the brim 
with Wit, Humor, Fun, Stories, Sense, and Nonsense. 
Six years established. Nothing likeit. Only 50 cents 
for a whole year, and a splendid Steel Engraving 
FREE to every subscriber. Immense circulation. 
eSent three months for only TEN CENTS. Send for 
it NOW. Every Number is worth 8) cents to any one. 
Remember, three months for only TEN CENTS. 
Address BANNER, Hinspate, N. H, 


laska Diamonds. 


A newly-discovered transparent 
carbonized quartz, equal in brillian. 
cy to the real diamond, mounted at 
our own factory, in artistic diamond 
settings, guaranteed Jine gold, and 
sold by us at one fiftieth of the cost 
of real diamonds, to which they are 
equal in every respect except intrin- 

Solitaire Ear-Drops, per pair, ¢ 
and $6; Solitaire Fin n 
and $10; Solitaire Gents’ 
Pines, $3, $5, $8, $10, $15, $20; Solitaire Gents’ Studs 

er set, $3, $5, and $10; Cluster Gents’ Bosom Pips. 
$10 and $12; Gents’ Cluster Bosom Pin, with tail, ¢10: 
Cluster Pin and Earrings, $10 and $25: Cluster Cross, 
$6, $10, andi$15; Cluster Cross Bosom Pin and Earrings, 
$20 and $25; Cluster Finger Rings, $5, $8, $10, and $1». 

We do our business direct from our factory, located 
in a city which has a world-wide reputation for its 
fine jewelry. 

¢#~ Orders less than $5 must be accompanied with 
a Post-Office Order, and the goods sent free. Orders 
exceeding that amount by express, for collection on 
delivery, customers paying all express charges. 

RY US. Address 
STANLEY, WHIPPLE, & CO., Providence, R. I. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON WORES, 


FOURTEENTH STREET, setween AVENTES B 
anv C, NEW YORK. 


D. D. BADGER, President. 
N. CHENEY, Vice-President. 


Fire-proof Buildings of every description, and ev- 
ery kind of Iron Work for Building Purposes, also for 
Bridges. 


COUNSEL for the CARELESS. 


The body is a machine, and careleseness in its man- 
agement is as sure to lead to evil results as careless- 
ness in the management of a steam engine. Yet the 
last thing that most people think of is the protection 
of this delicate piece of the Creator’s handiwork from 
the subtle causes of disease by which it is surrounded. 
It is no easy thing to repair the system when in ruins: 
but there is no difficulty in fortifying it against many 
of the dangeus to which it is exposed. Guard avainst 
nervous debility. At the first symptom of this fore- 
runner of more senious ailments, sustain thie flayying 
evergies of nature with 


HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS. 


Take it recularty and persistently, until bodily vigor 
is thoroughly restored. It creates an appetite, pro- 
motes-~or, it might as properly be said, comprls—the 
complete digestion of the food, regulates the secretive 
action of the liver, tones and invigorates the bowels, 
improves the conditign of the bluod, and gives firm- 
ness to the nerves. Upon a system thus strengthen- 
ed and regulated in all its important functions, the 
fogs and exhalations pf autumn, pregnant with the 
elements of intermittent and remittent fever, can 
make little or no impression. Whoever supposes that 
fever and ague is an unaroidable evil in certain dis- 
tricts, at this season of the year, is egregiously mis- 
taken. As effectually as a draught of cold air is shut 
ow by the closing of a door, this complaint, and all 
disorders of a miasmatic type, may be prevented by 
the use of the BITTERS, When sickness can be 
avoided by a meaiis so safe and simple, is it not the 
merest fatuity to neglect the proffered antidote? Re- 
garded either as a preventive or a cure for dyspepsia, 
biliousness, intermittent fever, nervous disorders, yen- 
eral debility, or constipation of the bowels, this pure 
vegetabbke preparation stands alone. 


AN EASY WAY 


Of procuring a PIANO, MELODEON, or ORGAN.— 
HORACE WATERS & CUO., No. 451 Broadway, wi!l 
dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melv- 
deons, and Organs, of five first-class makers, and take 
from $5 to $25 monthly until paid. Fifty new and 
second-hand instruments for rent, and rent applied if 
purchased; or for sale at bargains for cash. Lillus- 
trated catalogues mailed for 3 cents. 


CARBOLIC and CRESYLIC 
Disinfecting Soaps. 


PATENTED. 
For Toilet, Household, Sanitary, and Agricultural 
purposes. Manufactured solely by 
JAMES BUCHAN & CO., 
190 Elizabeth Street., N. Y. 


GENTS WANTED — For Marrurw Hare 

Suitu’s New Book, SUNSHINE ANDSHADOW 
IN NEW YORK.” Ifyou wish to know how Fortunes 
are made and lust in a day; how “Countrymen” are 
swindied by Sharpers; how Gambling Houses and Lot- 
teries are conducted, and every thing of interest relat- 
ing to Prominent Men and Important Places of New 
York, read “SUNSHINE AND SHADOW IN NEW 
YORK.” A large Octavo Vol., over 700 pages, finely 
Illustrated. We want Agents, Male or Female, in every 
City and Town, to canvass. Every one wants to know 
about New York. No Book ever published sells so rap- 
idky. We employ no General Agents, and offer the /arv- 
est commission. Send for our 32-p. Circular. Full par- 
ticulars and terms to Agents sent free on application. 

J. B. BURR & CO., Publishers, Hartford, Conu. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING 
RIFLES, 


FIRING TWO SHOTS A SECOND AS A RE- 
PEATER, AND TWENTY SHOTS 
A MINUTE AS A SINGLE 
PEREECH-LOADER. 

These powerful, accurate, and wonderfully effective 
weapons, carrying eighteen charges, which can be 
fired in nine seconds, are now ready for the market, 
and are for sale by all the responsible gun dealers 
throughout the country. For full information, seud 
for circulars and pamphlets to the 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 
New Haven, 


tm aresr 
SHAIR DYE... 


Drrot, 6 Astor House; Factory, 68 Maiden Lane. 


S10 A DAY, FOR ALL. Stencil Tool samples 
free. Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 
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ESTABLISHED 1561, 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES, 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend tu meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
exime as the Company eell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Oorone (black), 70c., S0c., Mc. ; best, $1 per Ih. 

Mixep (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 
yer Th. 
Enouwsu Breraxrast (black), S0c., 90c., $1, $110; 
best, $1 20 per fb. 

IMPERIAL (green), S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $125 per 


Yorna Hyson (green), S0c., 90c., $1, $110; best, 
$1 25 per I. 

Uncororen Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per 

GunrowveER (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND 
DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frencu Breaxrast anp Dinner Correr, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roaster (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, per M. 

Green (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 35c.; best, 35¢. per ib. 


Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express ; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to *‘ collect on delivery.” 

Ilereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We 
send no complimentary packages for clubs of less 
than Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 


N.B. — Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbins towether, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the Express charges) by 
sending directly to 

**THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- | 
er places, imitate our name and style of advertising | 


and doing business, it is important that our friends 

should be very careful to write our address in full, and 

also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 

appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 

orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 

POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
C88): 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


If you wish your child to sit and walk erect, and to 
prevent its becoming round-shouldered or afflicted 
with curvature ofthe spine, buy one of the patent Leap- 
ing Horses that expand the chest and give a healthful 
exercise. LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 478 Broadway, N. Y. 


9 CENTS, — Now is the time to subscribe t 

**Map.e Leaves,” the best, the most popular, 
aud the cheapest monthly published. Each number 
contains matter of interest and importance to every 
body. 25 cents will pay for it from now to the end of 
1369. Sample copies sent on receipt of stamp to pay 
postage. Address O. A. Roorsacu, 102 Nassau St., N.Y. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
faving much time and expense. Circulars containiny 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Spec- 
men books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 

DAVID WATSON, Ac’t, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtiandt Street, New York. 


S8640 A YEAR 7° AGENTS, to intro- 


duce an article of abso- 
lute household utility, and in universal demand. Ad- 


dress W. A. HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Get the New Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. 


IAS WE LL’S 
ENGINEERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 


POCKET-BOOK, 


This invaluable and indispensable work has already 
reached its Tarrp Epitton since its reconstruction and 


addition, consisting now of 663 pages. 16mo, Morocco, 


Pocket-Book Form, $3 00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, New Yors. 


3” Will be sent by mail, postage paid, to any part 
Of the United States, on receipt of $3 00. 


both sexes. 


Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 


THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


warranted by s 
small sum any ove can have an excel 
costing $150. 
$20. 


~ OROIDE CASES, a newly discove-ed composition, known only to 
ourselves, precisely like fold in appearance, keeping its color as 
long as worn, and as wel 
) watches are in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the 
9 best materials, of the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled 
-and well finished, with a view to the best results in regard to wear 
; For appearance, durability, and time they have never 
—~ eS been equaled by watches costing five times as much. Each one 
pecial certificate to — accurate time, 
e 


finished as the best gold ones. These 


Price $15. Gentlemen's and Ladies’ sizes. For this 


nt watch, equal in appearance, and as good for time, as a gold one 
We are now manufacturing Gents’ and Ladies’ Watches of extra fine finish and quality, price 
These are equal in appearance and time to gold ones costing $200. 
as those of gold, from $2 to #6. Goods sent to any part of the United States by express. 


Also Oroide Chains, as well made 
Money ueed not be 


sent with the order, as the bills can be paid when the goods are delivered by the express. Customers must 


pay aux the express charges. 


C.E.COLLINS & CO.,37 and 39 Nassau St., N. ¥., Opposite P. O. (up stairs). 
TO CLUBS.—Where SIX WATCHES are ordered at one time, we will seud syne Extra Watch, making 


SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY DOLLARS. 
CAUTION, 


Since our Oroide Watches have attained so high a reputation, and the demand for them 


has greatly increased, many persons are offering common and worthless watches for sale, representing them 


to be Oroide Watches, in some instances stating that they are our Agents, 


We will state most positively that 


we employ no Agents, and that no one else does or can make Oroide ; yan mgr oa these representations are 


false. 


The genuine Oroide Watches can only be obtained by ordering direct 


y from us. 


| 


WATCH. The Improved Alnminium Bronze is a met- 
al differing entirely from any ever offered to the public. 
Its qualities and resemblance to Gold are such that 
even judges have been deceived. It has seriously occu- 
pied the attention of scientific men, and has not only 
called forth the eulogiums of the press in consequence 
of its peculiar properties, but has also obtained a Gold 
Medal at the Paris Exposition. The movements are 
well finished, perfectly regulated, and as all these 
goods are manufactured in my own factory, I am ena- 
bled to warrant them as excellent time-keepers. Price, 
from $16 to $22. 

Further details will be found in my pamphlet, which 
will be sent postpaid on demand. 

A full assortment of Chains, also Aluminium Bronze 
Cases for Waltham Watches. Goods sent by express, 
c.O.D., with charges. 

Address JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 

No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 


Novelty Iron Works, 


Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all kinds for 
Buildings. 


PLANCHETTE, the Great Biystery. 
Spiritualism outdone and exposed. Wonderful, 
curious, and amusing. Sent, postage paid, on receipt 
of $1 00. w.c. WEMYSS. 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 


The Opium Habit. ; 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 


HE OPIUM HABIT, WITH SUGGES- 
TIONS AS TO THE REMEDY. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. 


The writer and compiler of the volume has been 
himself a victim to the habit which he describes, hav- 
ing eaten more than half a hundredweight of the druy 
and continued in its uninterrupted use for more than 
fifteen years. He emancipated himself by a short but 
— struggle of six weeks, in which he proceeded 

rom 80 grains a day by diminished doses to its entire 

abandonment. The story which he tells is interesting 
without being at all sensational; it is minute enough 
without being tedious, and its moral! lessons of hope 
and perseverance are none the less impressive from 
the fact that there is not any attempt to state or en- 
force them. There is no cant nor preaching in the 
story, aud but very little in the selections which fol- 
low it, the author judging wisely enough that the 
facts preach loudly and forcibly enough, and that to 
the great majority of opium-eaters their own reflec- 
tions furnish more preaching than they care to hear 
or Can consent to endorse. —Natwa, 


Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


GENTS WANTED for the Great ONE DOLLAR 

SALE of H. A. Gerrisu & Co., 87 Cornhill and 

75 Court St., Boston, Mass. Best inducements yet 
offered agents. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


MPLOYMENT.—15,000 Agents wanted. Circulars 
free. Address J.C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 


20 OO SOL D.—MAGNETIC POCKET 
’ TIME-KEEPER AND COMPASS— 
handsome case, glass crystal, white enameled dial, 
steel and metal works, watch size; warranted to keep 
in order and denote correct time for two years. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Sent securely by mail, post- 
paid, for only $1; three for $2. Address 
MAGNETIC WATCH CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


] Photographs of Union Generals sent pasepels 
fur 25 cts. ; 50 Photographs of Rebel Officers 

for 25 cts.; 100 Female Beauties for 25 cts. ; 100 Actors 

for 25 cts. Address C. SEYMOUR, Holland, N. Y. 


IiE PAINTER'S HAND-BOOK, 25 cents: Con- 

fectioner’s Hand-Book, 25 cents; Art of Public 
Speaking, 25 cents; Short-Hand without a Master, 25 
cents, Everybody's Friend, 25 cents: Tableau Vivants, 
25 cents: Shadow Pantomimes, 25 cents; The Actor's 
Art, 15 cents; The Household Friend, 15 cents. Send 
ordersto W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 


OLLOWAY’'S PILLS.—Foul breath, so nauseous 

to every one, and the invariable concomitant of a 

disordered state of the stomach, is easily corrected by 

a few doses of these cleansing Pills. 
1000 CASES OF FITS CURED! 

CLAY TODD, M.D., of Kenton, Hardin Co., Ohio 

e (P.O. Box 150), has permanently cured one thow- 

sand cases of Epileptic Fits. Send for a Circular de- 

scribing treatment. 


UDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, at CLAVERACK, 
NEW YORK.—A first-class Boarding-School for 
Students received October 26. 


Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Peinorrac. 


Yacht Club Smoking Tobacco 


Is every where pronounced, by competent judges, to 
be superior to others fur the following reasons : 

It is made of the finest stock grown, 

It has a mild and agreeable aroma. 

It is anti-nervous in its effects, as 

It is free from druga, the Nicotine 

Having also been extracted. 

It leaves no acrid, disagreeable aftertaste. 

Does not sting or burn the tongue. 

Leaves no offensive odor in the room. 

Orders for elegant Meerschaum Pipes 

Are daily packed in various bags. 

It is ofa golden color. 

Being very light, one pound will last 

Two to three times as long as others. 

Buy it, try it, and convince yourself. If 

Your dealer does not keep it, ask him to get it. 


EUREKA SMOKING TOBACCO 


Is also a very good article, and makes an excellent 
smoke. Itis much lower in price and of heavier body 
than the former, and its sale, wherever introduced, is 
not only permanent, but constantly on the increase. 
Orders for elegant Méerschaum Pipes are also placed 
in the various bags of this brand daily. 


BE SURE YOU GET LORILLARD'S 

We are still packing $100 daily in Century Chewing 
=— and have lately improved its quality very 
much. 


ONSUMPTION CURABLE! —I have dis- 

covered a positive cure for Consumption, and Gen- 
eral ae for all disorders of the Lungs and Throat. 
It completely cured me and hundreds of acquaintances, 
I will give $1000 for a case it will not relieve; indeed, 
so great is my faith, I willsend a sample free to any fel- 
low-sufferer who will address Yours Faithfully, JAMES 
WYATT, 8S. E. cor. Broadway and Fulton St, N. Y. 


\ USIC VALE SEMINARY anv NORMAL ACAD- 
4 EMY OF MUSIC.—Satem, Cr. Founded 1525. 
Location pleasant and healthy. Buildings new, airy, 
grand, and spacious, with all the modern conveniences 
and improvements. Ladies wishing to become sensible 
theoretical as well as practical musicians and teachers 
upon the Piano, Harp, Guitar, or Organ, in the shortest 
time and at the least possible expense, and wishing fur 


ther information, will please address Prof. Oxamer. 


Wuurtciesey, Music Vale Box, New London, Conn. 


GENTS wanted for the new and splendidly illustra- 
ted edition of D’Aubigne'’s Hiatory af the Reforma- 
fion. 20 fine steel engravings. For circular and terms, 
address DAVIS & BRO., 722 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 

EW ENGLANDERS, especially VERMONT- 

ERS, send for Catalogue (free) of 300 STEREU- 
SCOPIC VIEWS of Vt., N.H., Adirondack and Flor- 
ida Scenery, to A. F. STYLES, Burlington, Vt. 


$100 a MONTH to AGENTS. 


A 5s) CENT STAMP, redeemable at my office, 
GIVEN EVERY APPLICANT. Male and fe- 
male Agents wanted in a new, permanent business. 
Full particulars free, together with a 5S0c. stamp, by 
return mail. A sample retailing at $2 25 eent for 25 
centa, C. L. VAN ALLEN, 48 New Street, New York 


T is conceded that the great ZINGARI BITTERS 
has mastered more diseases, both acute and chronic, 
than any bitter tonic in the known world. It has cured 
Cholera, the worst forms of Fevers, Pneumonia, Liver 
and Heart Disease,Chronic Diarrhea, Dyspepsia, Rheu- 
matism, Sick Headache, and will cure any disease aris- 
ing from a disordered state ofthe blood. It is recom- 
mended by Governors of States, Members of Congress, 
distinguished divines, and physicians, and the proprie- 
tor can show more sworn certificates of cures than any 
other Bitters manufacturersin America. Send for circu- 


lar and read them. Sold by druggists and dealers gener- | 


Sole Acts. for West’n States, Chicago, Ill. F. Ranter & 
Co., Sole Proprietors, 6 North Front St., Philadelphia. 


—Mark'ng Stamps of all kinds, especially 

Post Office Stamps, delivered by mail at 

{ low prices. Circulars free. Send for ore. 
8. ZEVELY, Cumberiend, Mu. 


$2000 A YEAR anp EXPENSES to AGENTS, 
to introduce the Witson Sewine Macuine. 
Stitch alike on both sides. Samples on 2 weeks’ trial. Ex 
tra inducements to experienced agents. For further 
particulars, address the Witson Sewina Macutne Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo 


CONCERTINAS. 
VERY FINE CONCERTINA, WITH OCTAV or 


Tremolo tune, with Instruction Book, sent to any 
part of the country on receipt of $6, $8, $10, or $12, or 

No. 355 Bowery, New York. 


A New Novel by Annie Thomas. 


 -—— 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 


The Dower House. 
By Annit Tuonas, Author of “ Playing for High 
Stakes,” Denis Donne,” Guard,” “ Theo 
Leigh,” “ Played Out,” “ Called to Account,” 
“Walter Goring,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Abounds in some exquisite descriptions of homan 
life, which to our mind constitute it ove of the most 
agreeable novels which has come from the pen of the 
author.— London Review, 

Full of happy sketches, and piqnant, worldly-wise 
sentences. —Spectator. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
On receipt ca price. 


Berry, Brroxett, & Co., wholesale liquor dealers, | 
e 


HARPER BROTHERS’ 
List of New Books. 


KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
the Crimea: Its Uriyin, and an Account of its Prog- 
rese down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By Arex- 
ANDER Kinorake. Vol, just ready. 
With Maps and Plans. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per Vol. 


M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPZEDIA. Cyclo- 

dia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 

iterature. Prepared by the Rev. Joun M‘Curntock, 

D.D., and James Srrone, 8.T.D. Vol. now ready 

' for delivery by Agents. Royal 8yo. Price per Vol., 
Cloth, $5 00 ; Sheep, $6 00- Half Morocco, $5 00. 


DRAPER’S CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civil War. By Joan Witttaw Daarper, M.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Uni- 
versity of New York; Author of ‘A Treatise on 
Human History of the Intellectual! 
Development of Europe,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 
umes. Vol. JI. juat ready. Svo, Cloth, $3 50 per Vol. 


BULWER’'S PROSE WORKS. Miscellaneous Prose 
Works of Epwarp Butwer, Logp Lytrox. In Two 
Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


RANDALL'S PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. First 
Principles of Popular Education and Pubtic Instruc- 
tion. By S.S. Ranpatt, Superintendent of Public 
ao of the City of New York. 12mo, Cloth, 


THE OPIUM HABIT. The Opium Habit, with Sug- 
gestions as to the Remedy. il2mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. Notes, 
Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the Book 
of Psalms. By Atseet Barnes, Author of * Notes 
on the New Testament,” “Lectures on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 
umes. Vol. J. now ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
REBELLION. The Second and Concluding Vol- 
ume of Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Re- 
bellion in the United States. By Aurrep H. Guern- 
sey and Henry M. Apex. Complete in Two 
Volumes, with nearly One Thousand Llustrations. 
Quarto, Cloth, $6 00 each. 


COMER'S NAVIGATION. Navigation Simplified. 
A Manual of lustruction in Navigation as practiced 
at Sea. Adapted to the Wants of the Sailor. Con- 
taining all the Tables, Explanations, and I)lustra- 
tions necessary for the easy Understanding and Use 
of the Practical Branches of Navigation and Nauti- 
cal Astronomy; with numerous apanpien, worked 
out by the American Ephemeris and Nantical Al- 
manac, for several Years ahead. Compiled by Gro, 
N. Comer. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an In- 
troduction, connecting the History of the Old and 
New Testaments. Edited by Wittiam Suita, LL.D, 
Classical Examiner in the University of London, 
With Maps and Woodcuts. Large i2mo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 


NORDHOFF'S CAPE COD. Cape Cod and Ali Along 
Shore: Stories. By Cuaries Nokpuorr, i2mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


MACE’S MOUTHFUL OF BREAD, The History of 
a Mouthful of Bread: and its Effect on the Organiza- 
tion of Men and Animals. ByJxan Mace Trans- 
lated from the Eighth Preach Edition by Mrs. At- 
GattTy. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


MACE’'S SERVANTS OF THE STOMACH. The 
Servants of the Stomach. By Jean Mace, Author 
of “The History of a Mouthful of Bread,” “ Home 
Fairy Tales,” &c.,&c. Reprinted from the London 
oo Revised and Corrected. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. 

HELPS’'S SPANISH CONQUEST. The Spanish 
Conquest in America, and its Relation to the His- 
tory of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies, 
By Artuve Heirs. Complete in Four Volumes, 
Vol. LV. just published. l2mo, Cloth, $1 30 per vol. 


BELLOWS'S OLD WORLD. The Old World in its 
New Face: Impressions of Europe ip 1867-1868. B 
Henry W. Bertows. Vol.l. I2mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


LOOMIS’S TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, A Treatise 
on Algebra. By Loomis, LL. D., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College 
and Author ofa ‘* Course of Mathematics.” Kev wed 
Edition. 8vo, Sheep, $2 00. 


~OOMIS'S METEOROLOGY. A Treatise on Meteor- 
ology. With a Collection of Meteorbdlogicai Tables. 
By Exias Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and Author 
of a “Course of Mathematics.” Svv, Sheep extra, 
$2 00. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EURUPE AND THE EAST. Bewg a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Deumark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868, and a Map embracing Colored 
Routes of eauel in the above Countries. By W. 
Pemproke Fetriner. Seventh Year. Large 12mo, 
Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50), 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “Harper's Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Fetemer, Author of 
“Harper's Hand-Book.” Assisted by Professors of 
Heidelberg University. With concise and explicit 
Rules for the Pronunciation of the different Lan- 
guages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 

NEW NOVELS 


Ik 
PUBLISHED bY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yoru, 


THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S FOLLY. By 
Cuaries Lever, Author of Maurice Tiernay, the 
Soldier of Fortune,” *‘Charies O'Malley, the Irish 
Dragoon,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 


THE MOONSTONE, By Corres, With 
many Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $2, Paper, $1 50, 


THE DOWER HOUSE, By Ayxiz Tuomas. 8vo, 
Paper, 30 cents. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. By Mise M. FE. Brapvon. With 
Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 


LOVE OR MARRIAGE? By Witttam 
Paper, 50 cents. 


A LOST NAME. By J.S. Le Faxc. 
cents. 


BRAKESPEARE: or, The Fortunes «fa Free Lance. 
By the Author of “ Guy Livingstone,” &c. Svo, Pu- 
per, 50 cents. | 


MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. Witb Illustrations by 
Gaston Fay. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. By a Bar- 
rister. svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Svo, Paper, 0 


Harrrr & Brorners will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
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